








ranks 193rd 


Southern among 
nation’s safest 


According to a recent book, the College 


out of 467 institutions 


across the United States in safety. 
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Hancock II fails, college officials pleased 


By T-R. HANRAHAN, 
EDITORAN-CHIEF 
dead 


I The proposed tax-limita- 


tion measure named for U.S 
Rep. Mel Hancock (R-Missouri) 
was soundly defented Tucaday 
with 68 percent of Missourians 
saying no to the mensure. ‘The 
final statewide tally was 
558,190 votes for and 1,194,419 
against 
Ironically 





t's official—Hancock II is 








Hancock II was 
trounced in Hancock's home 
base of Greene County with 
45,05 s rejecting the pro- 
posal and 28,524 giving it a 









By ANNE 
CHART 


rotecting creeks from pol 
lution is a concern and 
responsibility for Farmer's 


Chemical Company and a 
Missouri Southern student 
Farmer's Chemical Company 


INGRAM. 
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located on the state line between 
Joplin and Galena, Kan., asked 
Southern last year if it would 
study the ecology of Short 
Creek 


“The company is environmen: 
tally conscious and is concerned 
about the ecology of Short Creek 
because the creek runs though 
its property,” said Dr. John 
Messick, head the biology 
department 

Farmer's Chemical donated a 
grant for $2,500 to the biology 
department to purchase field 
and laboratory equipment, 
including a dissolved oxygen 
meter, plate samplers, PH 
meters, a monitor which records 
the temperature levels of the 
water every five minutes, ne 
various kinds, and many other 
supplies. The student research 
grant committee also provided 
$500. 

Senior biology major David 
Wright started the research 
Wright is planning to attend 


of 








thumbs up. 

Jasper County voters, howev- 
er, gave the proposal their 
approval with 12,008 for and 
11,180 against. Jasper was one 
of six counties to approve 
Hancock II. All are located in 
southwest Missouri 

The other counties approving 
Hanoock II were: 

*Barry 

*Douglas 

“Laclede 

*McDonald 

“Newton 

The is pleasing to 
oui college and university 
ials who claimed the mea- 


vote 









G Farmer’ Chemical Company takes a 
serious position when it comes to the effects 
of its production on the environment. 
Missouri Southern and senior biology major 
David Wright have joined the company as... 


ARTNERS 





against 


OLLUTION 





graduate school next fall to 
study aquatic biology 

“When Farmer's Chemical 
asked the College to do this 
research, I suggested David to 
take it on,” Messick said 

Students do research for the 
project through independent 
study in their Problems in 
Biology class. This project will 
be taken over next spring by 
other students because Wright is 
anticipating graduation in May 

Checking the water chemistry 
above and below the plant to see 
if there is any change is part of 
the research, Wright said. 

‘Algae is also checked because 
it is considered an indicator 
‘organism acceptable to 
changes,” Wright said. “Certain 
algae will grow in polluted 
water, certain algae will not, and 
vice versa 

“That's why it is called an indi- 
cator organism.” 

Research on the ecology of 
Short Creek began in September. 
Wright said his current task is to 
identify the types of organisms 
in the creek 

Lam trying to determine what 
everything looks like,” he said. 

Tt is hard to determine what is 
what. Some is difficult; some is 
hard” 











sure would force massive tuition 
hikes and painful cuts in both 
personnel and services. 

“The public realized this 
amendment would do far more 
than give people control over 
voting on their taxes,” said Dr. 
Julio Leon, Missouri Southern 
president. “In fact, it would 
have placed control with the 
courts 

“Obviously are 
pleased with the result.” 

Leon believes Hancock II's 
defeat should be viewed in a 
larger context. 

“This is quite significant con- 
dering the tide of change 


we very 








Senlor biology major David Wright measures the temperature and dissolved oxygen present In Short 
Creek before collecting algae samples. Wright is heading up a project studying the creek’s ecology. 





Sweeping the country,” he said 
“The'committee organized to 
fight Hancock II was quite effec- 
tive in its campaign when you 
consider it passed by less than 
1,000 votes in Jasper County.” 

Missouri Western State 
College President Janet Murphy 
said Voters in St. Joseph handi 
ly defeated the measure. 

“We are thrilled with the 
response up here,” Murphy said. 
“We had 75 percent ‘no’ votes 
and the turnout in this area was 
quite large.” 

Hancock II's defeat will allow 
Western to proceed with some 
planned projects, Murphy said 


“This possibly gives us the 
green light for a new academic 
building,” she said. “We may 
still have to raise tuition, but 
nothing like we would have had 
to had Hancock II passed.” 

Results in the opposite corner 
of the state mirrored those in 
St. Joseph 

“We are overwhelmed by the 
significant margin of {Hancock 











II's defeat,” said. Art 
Wallhausen, assistant - to 
Southeast Missouri ate 
University President Kalo 
Stroup. “Cape Girardeau 
County totals paralleled those 
of the state almost exactly.” 








Like Western, SEMO is now 
able to proceed with plans for a 
new building 

“We had enrlier canceled 
ground-breaking on a new 
building, but that is being 
rescheduled now,” Wallhausen 
said 

Neither Wallhausen nor Leon 
are sure if a similar measure 
will be reintroduced later, but 
both said the mood of the voters 
is one that cannot be ignored. 

“One thing is certain,” Leon 
said. “The general results of the 
election show that the people 
want less government and more 
accountability." 
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Intersession schedule includes Shakespeare, trips 


Enrollment begins Nov. 28 for pilot program 





By TR, HANRAH: 
EDITORINCHIEF 


uring semester break stu- 
dents can tour sites 
important to the civil 


rights movement, visit the 
United Nations, or discuss King 
Lear's leadership skills. 

The classes will be part of 
Missouri Southern’s 1995 
Intersession, a group of courses 
scheduled Jan. 3-14. 

‘Among the offerings is Civil 
Rights Odyssey of the South, 
which will take students on a 








tour of sites significant to the 
civil rights movement. The 
course will include daily seminar 
discussions of assigned litera- 
ture 

“We will be starting in Little 
Rock, and a friend may be able 
to get us a tour of Central High 
School,” said Dr. Robert 
Markman, associate professor of 
history. 

Markman will teach the class 
with Tom Simpson, assistant 
professor of political science. 
Although the formal schedule 
has not been set, Markman said 


the seminars will include some 
significant players in the civil 
rights etruggle. 

“A lot of history is not av 
able,” he said. “This is. This will 
involve some interviewing and 
oral history.” 

Markman said the class will 
take students to Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Alabama and 
will be full at 21 students. 

Another intersession class will 
be leaving Joplin the first week 
of 1995. Dr. Paul Teverow, ass0- 
ciate professor of history, and 
Dr. William Kumbier, assistant 
professor of English, will teach 
The United Nations at 50 





Retrospect and Prospect. The 
class will visit the U.N. in New 
York City, visit with the 
Czechoslovakian U.N. delega- 
tion, and participate in a semi- 
nar in global studies sponsored 
by the Presbyterian United 
Nations Offict and U.N. staff. 
“The students had the idea [for 
the class),” Teverow said. “The 
Model United Nations Club was 
meeting over the summer, and 
several said since they were 
doing preparation for the 
Midwest Model United Nations 
it would be neat to go to New 
York and visit the UN. itself. 
“Other Model U.N. delegations 





from other colleges had actually 
met with the delegation they 
were to represent [at MMUN).” 
Teverow said the course work 
will consist of a pre-trip position 
paper and a resolution to be 
written after the class returns. 
Here at home, students will 
have the chance to dissect what 
leadership as presented in the 
works of e. Dr. Pat 
assistant director of the 
program, will teach 
Lessons on Leadership: 
Shakespeare as Text during the 











= Please turn to 
INTERSESSION, page 7 







Search 
for deans 
narrowing 


By RYAN BRONSON 


committee looking for a 
w dean of the schoo! of 
education and psychology 


will narrow its number of candi- 
dates from 11 to handful or'so 
Tuesday, allowing release of a 
list of finalists, according to Dr. 
Enik Bitterbaum, vice president 
for academic affairs. 

The search to fill the positron 
currently held by interim dean 
Betsy Griffin is one of two ongo- 
ing national scarchcs at the 
College 

In the second search, a search 
for a new dean of the school of 
arts and sciences, more than 90 
applications have been received. 
The position will be vacated by 
Dr. Ray Malzahn after the 
spring 1995 semester. 

The education and psychology 
committee is seriously consider- 
ing 11 candidates. 

“We have narrowed it down to 
a small group,” Bitterbaum said. 
“We are still making telephone 
calls to candidates and their ref- 
erences.” 

After the committee narrows 
the number of candidates, the 
finalists will be invited to visit 
the campus. 

Bitterbaum said he was ecstat- 
ic about the number of applica- 
tions received for the arts and 
sciences position. 

*T think (haying more than 90 
candidates) is very healthy,” he 
said. “For one, it shows the 
strength of Missouri Southern. 

“It's a lot of work,” he added, 
“but the more candidates you 
have the opportunity to look at, 
it gives you the chance to choose 
a very strong candidate.” 

Bitterbaum said each arts and 
sciences committee member is 
expected to narrow. his or her 
list to a more manageable num- 
ber by early January, 

The arts and sciences commit- 
tee consists of all the heads in 
arts and sciences plus Griffin. 

Bitterbaum said more than one 
in-house candidate has applied 
for the arta and sciences job. He 
would nol say if any of the final 
candidates for the education and 
psychology position were in- 
house 

Bitterbaum said in-house can- 
didates have a slight advantage 
over other applicants. 

“The nice thing that an in- 
house candidate brings you 
that they know the community,” 
he said, “but there are no guar- 
antees. This is a wide-open 
search.” 0 
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41/01/94 TUNNEL Jam. 


Road tunnel, had been 
Is Seen running from: 
agreed lo clean the tunnel 






11/184 WEBSTER HALL 12:05 p.m. After an examination 


joosing to lis down 







































110294 LOT 41 1:25 p.m. Linda Lunow backed her car out of a parking space behind 


Webster Hall striking the p 9 Virginia Laas's cay. 













11/03/24 PHYSICAL PLANT 7:20 p.m. 









st s. He was taken to 
Kuhn Hering from lack of 
sleep and an n. A friend look him home. 


000 0 0 


11/03/94 POLICE ACAD. 7:30 p.m. A student fell ill in dass and began to pass out. He was transport- 


‘ed by ambulance to Stl John’s Hospital, 








SOURCE: Campus Security Office 


















Fri., Nov. 11_& Sat., Nov. 12 
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GRAND FORTUNA 
631 RangeLine Joplin, MO 781-3810 
MON. - SAT. 11:00a.m. - 2:00 p-m. 


MONGOLIGN BORBECUE, 


$4.75 per person 
DAILY LUNCH SPECIAL 


STRAIGHT SHOT 





BANQUET FACILITIES 
LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
BEER GARDEN 





782 - 4944 MON. - SAT./11:00/A\M. - 2:30 PM. 
$3.15 & 
516 Joplin (Downtown) SUNDAY BUFFET 11:00'a.m. -2:30 pm 
$5.50 





1 Joplin; Mo'64801 


Lee 








Crossroads Center 
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2 0 % OFF — 
ALL Engagement Ring s 


Matrix 


x, in Stock 


Se 


HIGCINBOTHAM JEWELERS = 


Phone (417) 623-2050 ! EI 
Custom Jewelery Design | 
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ACRYLIC NAILS 


Mall Plaza 
102 Rangeline Rd 


ACROSS FROM NORTHPARK MALL 


ISTEP. HEAD | 


Cuts - Color - Perms 
For all Hair Types 


Nails - 
Paul Mitchell 








spend Christmas and New Years In| 


ARCHANGEL, RUSSIA 


An intensive course on Russian Language, Stay in Russian 

Homes. Learn about U.S.S.R. & Russian Culture. The trip will 
last for four weeks, leaving 12/20/94, 

HURRY!!! There are only a few spaces left. 

ftiana at: 


For more information, please call 
624-9499 


Vice-President World Wide Experience Association 
Tatiana Shchukina 





2901 E. 4th 





Joplin, MO. 
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Nexxus 
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nastings 


526 South Range Line 











Large for Medium offer valid through 11/20/94. 


Dine-In/Carryout Delivery 
Joplin Webb City 782-7878 


2802 S. Main 
1901 S. Rangeline 


1897 S. Madison 


Limited Delivery Area 






























DINNER SPECIAL I LUNCH DELIVERY EVERYDAY DEALS 
Medium Speualy Visas | Medium Single- LUNCH pura 
(orup to Stopings) Topping Pizza eS 
soe eT aeaen A ee 2)Drigks 3 


$1999 i 
I 
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# Dine In * Campout * Delhexy 
(he tai 


$Q99 










a 
Up to 3 Toppings 
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Woodruff to speak 
at fifth annual seminar 


By CRAIG BE. 
CITY NEWS EDITOR 


ward-winning journalist 
Judy Woodruff will speak 
at the fifth annual Helen 


S. Boylan Symposium at 7 p.m 
Tuesday in Webster Hall audi- 
torium 
Woodruff, CNN’s prime 
anchor and senior correspon 
dent, has worked in the broad. 
cast journalism field for more 
than 20 years. 
Woodruff co-anchors CNN's 
“Inside Politics” with Bernard 
Shaw and “The 








Reagan administrations for 
NBC News. 

Her book, This is Judy 
Woodruff at the White House, 
published in 1982, tells of her 
experiences as a journalist 

She is co-chair of the interna 
tional Women's Media Foun- 
dation, an organization dedicat 
ed to promoting and encourag 
ing women in the communica- 
tions industry worldwide 

“The symposium deals with 
women in government,” said 
Annetta St. Clair, associate pro- 
fessor of political science at 
Missouri Southern. 

*We have received a grant from 





G 6 World Today.” She 


We are looking for a woman 
who has donated either a lot of 
time in office or working with 


the government. 


—Annetta St. Clair 





also co-anchors CNN's special 
coverago of political conven 
tions and summits 

For the last 10 years 
Woodruff worked as the chief 
Washington correspondent for 
“The MacNeil/Lehrer News 
Hour.” 

During that time she 
ed the 1988 yice pre 






derat 
ential 





debate and covered the 1984 
1988, and 1992 national politi 
cal conventions and presiden 
tial campaigns. 

She also covered the White 
House during the Carter and 








eall 





SS Sears 


the Helen S. Boylan 


Foundation for this purpose.” 

St. Clair said Boylan was a 
native of Carthage and died more 
than n yes 

“She was 
went to V 





choo! teacher and 
zuela to teach 





school and married a Venez 
uelan who became very wealthy 
in oil,” St. Clair said 

death she 


“After his 
moved back to 
and Carthage. She 
continued to live in both 
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FIRE AND BRIMSTONE 





Cody Gibson, with the Victory Christian Center-in Carthag 
speaks to students in the oval during the Homecoming festivith 
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Lack of computers 
hampers students 


Senate to discuss possible solutions to problem at Spiva 
By GENTE UNDERNEHR 
‘EDATOR 





CAMPUS 


lack of computers in 
Spiva Library has the 
Missouri Southern Stu- 


dent Senate looking for solu- 
tions. g 

The library has received 
numerous complaints from stu- 
dents about its lack of comput- 
ers, but some senators do not 
think itis a problem. 

“There are 40 computers in 
Matthews Hall, which is open 
until 11:30 p.m., and 20 comput- 
ers in the Learning Center,” 
said senior senator Jennifer 
Kuncl. “If people are upset that 
there aren’t enough computers 
in the library, there are 60 com- 
puters on this side and they are 
all available to students.” 

John Weedn, sophomore sena- 


tor, said there are seven com- 
puters and one printer in the 
library. He suggested relocating 
the 20 computers in the 
Learning Center to the library. 

“There are computers on this 
side of the campus, but that’s 
not where the books are,” 
Weedn said. “There are 20 com- 
puters in the Learning Center 
We could reapportion to the 
library.” 

The Senate has changed its 
Noy. 30 meeting time to 6:30 
Pm so College President Julio 
Leon, Senior Vice President 
John Tiede, and Vice President 
for Academic Affairs Erik 
Bitterbaum can attend. 

Senate President Stacy 
Schoen said the miecting will 
provide an opportunity for sena- 
tors to speak with the adminis- 
tration. 0 





Health center to give free vaccine shots 


Staff encourages 
individuals to take 
flu precautions 


By CANDI COTTINGHAM 
CHART REPORTER 


lo help prevent the spread of 
the flu this season, the 
i Se heal 


center is g 
shots to S 








ing free 
thern 





tudent 


The 
for faculty and staff. 


HOWLING of 
Preservation of th 
Niliire’s Niche (riew shop)» 
Main Entrance, 2nd 
PREPARED f 

















Prefer Wildemess Area? 






“People need to take|precau- 
tions,” said Julia Faster, College 
Rurse. “The vaccine shot is one 
Precaution.” 

Because the number of antibod- 
2€5 in a person's system is great- 
est one to two months after vacci- 
nation and then gradually 
declines, November is the best 
time to get a flu shot 

“January and February are the 
worst months for the flu,” Foster 
said! “The Missoun: Department 
of Health defines a case of 
influenza-type illness as a respi 





ratory illness with a sudden 
onset of fever, sore throat, muscle 
aches, and a nonproductive 
cough.” 

To receive the shots, students 
can make appointments at the 
Kuhn Hall health center. Office 
hours are 8 a.m. to noon and/1 
pm. to 4 pm each weekday. 

People highly allergic or hyper- 
sensitive to chicken eggs or egy 
products and those with a history 
of Guillain-Barre’ Syndrome 
should not get a vaccination shot. 

“Some people have reactions,” 


Foster said. Renctipns include 
tenderness and redness of the 
injection site, lasting up to two 
days, and fever malaise and/or 
myalgia starting six to 12 hours 
after injection ond persisting one 
to two days 

Foster said the flu virus usually 
changes each year, so persbns 
should be vaccinated each fall 
with the new vaccine. These vac= 
cinations have been found 75 per- 
cent effective. 

In 1993 Southern’s health cen- 
ter gave 411 influenza shots 








Tacos 89Ne 


NO LIMIT 


TACO MAYO. 


Onan 


‘npiin, MO 84804 
One block on 7th 'St- 

OPEN Sun.-Thurs. 10:30 a.m. - 12 
Fri. & Sat. 10:30 a.m. - 2 a.m. 
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west of BOC HE 
lidnight 
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viewpoints of columnists, cartoonists, and readers. 


Unsigned editorials on this page express the opinions of The Chart staff. Observations elsewhere on the page represent Independent 





Missouri dodged the deadliest of bullets 
Tuesday when voters statewide soundly defeat- 
ed'Amendment 7, more commonly known’as 
Hancock Il. 

The measure was touted by proponents as being 
a liberating proposal which would free taxpayers 
from the oppression of a government out of control. 

In reality, Hancock Il would have forced cuts of 
nearly $1 billion and forced refunds to some of 
Missouri's wealthiest individuals and corporations. 
While these lucky refundees basked in the warmth 
of their new-found windfall, senior citizens, educa- 
tion, law enforcement, and social services would 
have been left shivering in the cold of budget 
reductions. 

Fortunately, Missouri voters saw. this confusing 
measure for the pig in the poke that it was. It would 
be easy to sit on our hands after this victory, but 
that is exactly what Mel Hancock and his army of 
fringe-element tax crusaders are counting on: No 
one in his right mind thinks this vote is the end of 
the assault mounted on representative democracy, 


| t's not over yet. 


When the Crime at College: The Student 
Guide to Personal Safety 10-point safety test 
was put fo Missouri Southern, the College received 

excellent marks. 

Despite the fact that Southern is operating with 
three less officers than recommendediby the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the College ranks 
as the 193rd'safest campus in the nation. That 
number may not seem impressive at first glance, 
but when you turn the focus ring a bit a clear pic- 
ture emerges and it is a’bright one. 

Southern’s campus crime'rate'is 0.00. Thatis 
Zero, zip, zilch, three big goose eggs. That figure 
Tepresents the number of crimes in the 1992-93 
school year per 100 students enrolled at the 
College. Only a dozen other colleges share such a 
number. 


| t doesn't get much safer than this. 


Beware political Shylocks 


The mood of the public is one of distrust and a 
fear that legislators will tax them into poverty. For 
southwest Missourians that fear is misplaced, 
however. What they must fear now is the politics of 
fetribution that will come when the General 
Assembly takes up the state's business during the 
next session. 

It would be easy to for southwest Missourians to 
say “Hey, we stuck up for our right to vote on - 
taxes’ But the hard, cruel fact is this part of the 
state better watch its back come January. Like 
political Shylocks, they will give us a hand only to 
later cut it off and claim it is all part of the bargain. 

We have seen money for Southern appropriated, 
cut, and then only partially replaced. Only after 
some nifty maneuvering by area legislators did 
Southern receive this half loaf. { 

The salons in Jefferson City are self-serving and 
vengeful, and they will seek their pound of flesh for 
the pro-Hancock vote. Let's hope our area legisla- 
tors are ready and able to play Portia one more 
time. { 


Southern works to stay safe 


Among the things Southern does right: 

*An easy to remember emergency number, 
2222, gives students a jump on potential law 
breakers. Additionally, plans are in the works to 


equip the campus with emergency phones in 


potential trouble spots. sy 

*Southern hits freshmen early and hard with 
information through College Orientation classes. 

The College will soon finish a rekeying of every 
lock on campus and will rekey residence hall locks 
annually. yj 

«Craig Richardson, crime prevel ition and public 
Telations officer, continues his at ts to locate 12 
qualified volunteers for the Lion'Patrol. ~ 

We congratulate the security department and 
College administration for the foresight they have 
displayed in making Southern a safe place to live 
and learn. G 











I’m glad 





it’S over 


No more goofy initiatives, please 


nally, another election season has 
come to an end and we can get 
back to normal living. 

This election was another bloody affair 
with attack advertising and negative ads 
blaring out our televisions and radios 
with alarm- 
ing frequen- 
cy 






ow, after 
the dust set- 
tles, I hope 
those in 
power will 
work toward 
accomplish- 
ing something instead of working to get 
on television and bashing anyone who 
dares to disagree with them. 

Those in government, like many peo- 
ple, seem to have forgotten the art of 
compromise. Everyone seems to believe 
the right to one's opinion is the right to 
attack those who disagree with that 
opinion. 

Government, politicians, and govern- 
mental officials should not be in the 
news every waking hour. That simply 
means the government is just too big. 

‘Anyone who has gotten a letter or cor- 
respondence from Congressman Mel 
Hancock's office might note the saying 
on his letterhead, “Yours for better, but 
less government.” 

I agree with that saying but not the 
way Hancock goes about doing it. He 
touts himself as someone who can say 
“no,” but that’s not the only way to get 

























things done. 

Everyone in government—liberal and 
conservative, Republican, and 
Democrat—needs to figure out that gov- 
ernment cannot do everything, and try- 
ing to remove all hazards from our lives 

is bank- 
rupting 
the United 
States.’ 
The cuts 
that will 
have to be 
made will 
be trau- 
matic, but 
not doing them now is just going to make 
the fall harder. 

The government already has to ear- 
mark a significant portion of the budget 
for paying the interest on the national 
debt. The ever-sacred Social Security has 
quite a few 1OUs and no money in it. 

Hancock and all the other leaders we've 
sent to Washington need to start leading 
and stop reacting to the fickle winds of 
polls and special interests, 

Washington is broken and needs to be 
fixed now. Leave state government to 
state legislatore—that’s what we elected 
them for. 

No more Hancock IIs or other goofy ini- 
tiatives. We pay congreasmen and sena- 
tors to represent us in Washington, and 
until that town is brought back to reality 
I don't want to hear any federal politi- 
cian talking about anything else. 

It's time to do what needs to be done. 





IN PERSPECTIVE 


Be a riSk-taker 


Students should see education as vital 


of our students coming to college 

They do not appear to be asking 
questions or taking intellectual risks 
Risk seems a scary—yet crucial—com- 
ponent for both the student and the 
teacher. A teacher takes a risk by 


Li a Jot these days about many 





sensitivity, and such understanding 
than in raising a dialogue in our com- 
munity on a variety of subjects. 

We need to understand more about 
ourselves and our surroundings. One¥ 
campus conversation that has begun 
among the faculty concerns value-laden 















introducing themes 
a controver- such as 
sial subject, justice, dis- 
by chal- cipline, 
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student takes risk through critical 
inquiry, dialogue, and intervention 

All of these processes rely on analysis, 
commitment, participation, and action. 
In a risk-taking classroom, students 
can become agents, not objects; partici- 
pants rather than recipients in the 
learning process. These risks ought to 
concern the real dangers in our present 
lives so that the students can see their 
education not as something installed in 
a curriculum but as something vital to 
their survival 

A society without risk-takers is a soci- 
ety without dreams, without plans, 
without a future, without any idea of 
where it is going. Asking questions and 
taking intellectual risks are weapons 
against bad ideas. The risk-taking dis- 
cussion of today often becomes the 
lifestyle of tomorrow 

A favorite saying of mine is that “the 
purpose of college is to calm the dis- 
turbed and disturb the calm,” Part of 
good teaching is challenging the way 
students think, while at the same time 
providing them with the intellectual 
and emotional tools to resolve the 
dilemmas they face. I know of no better 
way to acquire such intelligence, such 





truth, and respect for life and limb. As 
inheritors of the classical tradition, we 
have sometimes forgotten or aban- 
doned Aristotle's ideal of the good citi- 
zen, that political animal habituated to 
be ethical. 

I, of course, want students to have the 
freedom to follow their own interests, 
develop their own aptitudes, and pur- 
sue their own goals. But truly educated 
persons must also gain perspective, see 
themselves in relation to other people 
and times, and understand how their 
own origins and interests are tied to 
the origins and interests of others. We 
need to move beyond the jargon and to 
consider how to design realistic pro- 
grams and experiences for our students 
so that they may examine truths about 
the world and about each other. Society 
needs college graduates who are able to 
draw on the best in human nature in 
order to shape a world in quest of the 
‘common good. 

‘A second concern of mine has to do 
with the challenge of internationaliza- 


tion before American higher education. 


— Please turn to 
BITTERBAUM, page & 








lhe Oct. 20 article “Former Lion 

Arrested” does not compare favor- 
ably with The Joplin Globe's article on 
the same subject Oct. 20. I think The 
Globe has the moral high ground 
According to The Globe's second arti- 
cle on Oct 21, Jason Bonnick was 
arrested. The Chart’s article on Oct 
20 struggles, it seems, to tie this 
arrest, through guilt by association, to 
Russell, Monet, and Liggins, especial- 
ly by mention of the latter two's 
involvement in the Aug. 31 fight at 
the Sigma Pi fraternity house. If Jon 
Lantz, as you report, dismissed the 





‘The Chart welcomes letters from readers, Letters must be signed and include a phone number for verification. Letlers should be 300 
words or fewer. Submit letters to The Char office on the third floor of Webster Hall, fax them to (417) 625-9742, or send via E-mail. Our E- 
mail addresses: TheChart@eol,com or HRKP31E@ prodigy.com Letters are due by noon Monday for publication In that week's edition. 


‘Globe,’ not ‘Chart’ has moral high ground 


former Lion in 1992 and if it was 
Jason Bonnick, and if Jason Bonnick 
has not even been enrolled at MSSC 
since the spring of 1993, why is the 
subject of the article newsworthy at 
all? 

Reporters work on the edge, they 
risk, they are eager and often brave, 
but what of the implications of this 
article? When eagerness is not tem- 
pered with reflection and a view to 
consequences, it isn’t whole. The men- 
tion of Monet and Liggins in this arti- 
cle further jeopardizes their reputa- 
tions. This may backfire. Fairness, 


which we admire in athletes who are 
fine sportsmen, is a(quality we all 
should seek. “Discretion is the better 
part of valor” can assist reporters in 
deciding what is valuable news and in 
deciding the tone andconsequences of 
their reporting. Most of you, I believe, 
attempt to be objective, that’s good, 
but our times may also require a sym- 
pathetic or empathetic approach as 
well, in order to be more discriminat- 
ing and less discriminatory 





Dr. V.L. Peterson 
Professor of Spanish 
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Department places students 
in professional, med schools 


Graduates of institutions expect 
many opportunities in job market 


By PAULA SMITH 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


raduates of Missouri 
‘outhern who are going 
into career fields such as 


medicine, podiatry, dentistry, 
physical therapy, hospital 
administration, and veterinary 
medicine have been accepted 
into some of the most presti- 
fious professional schools in the 
country, according to Dr. John 
Messick, head of the biology 
department. 

“We try to facilitate students’ 
application to schools,” Messick 
said 

He said approximately 50 per- 
cent of the biology and environ- 
mental health majors continue 
their education after graduating 
from Southern. Many of those 
students are research assistants 
in graduate school 

Internships are also used in 
the department to help students 
with their education, Messick 
eaid. Those internships many 
times turn into job offers. 

Emily Denniston, 1992 
Southern graduate, is attending 
the University of Health 





Sciences in Kansas City. She is 
majoring in osteopathic medi- 
cine and plans to graduate in 
1998. Denniston said the pro- 
gram will include two years of 
classes and two years of rota: 
tions where she will practice 
her skills in several hospitals 
around the country. After the 
rotations, Denniston said she 
will graduate and then must 
complete four years of residency 
to be a fully licensed osteopath- 
ic physician: 

Denniston said Southern's 
biology department did a good 
job in preparing her for medical 
school. 

“Our graduates tend to do well 
in medical school because we 
have a good undergraduate pro- 
gram,” she said. 

Getting accepted into medical 
school is a competitive process, 
Denniston said 

“There were 27 applicants for 
every spot to get into the osteo- 
pathic program,” she said. 

Upon graduation, Denniston 
said she plans to work in a 
rural area and will probably 
specialize in women’s health 











care. 

Mike Linn graduated from 
Southern in May and started 
physical therapy school at the 
University of Kansas two weeks 
later. He plans to graduate in 
May 1996, 

Physical therapists are in 
great demand, Linn said 

“You can move anywhere you 
want and get a job,” he said. 

Linn became interested in the 
occupation after speaking to a 
hospital administrator during a 
career day sponsored by his 
high school 

He agreed with Denniston that 
Southern's biology department 
prepares its students well to 
continue their education 

“They did @ top-notch job in 
preparing me, second to none,” 
Linn said 

A Biology Club tour of the 
University of Missouri-Colum- 
bia’s veterinary medical school 
drew the interest of several 
Southern students, including 
Shannah Cassatt, a May 1993 
graduate. She started the pro- 
gram this semester. 

“I think it’s a really good pro- 
gram [at the University of 
Missouri] and the professors are 
really interested in helping 
you,” she said 

Cassatt said becoming a vet- 





€rinarian has been a lifetime 
Boal 
“At a very young age, I have 
always had a love for animals,” 
she said 
The UMC veterinarian pro- 
8tam includes two years of 
room work and two of clini- 

cal/rotations in eight-week 
blocks: An internship is also 
Tequired 

Cassatt plans to work with 
horses /and other large animals 
when she graduates in May 
1998: She hopes to practice in 
the Joplin area 

Jeff Anderson is another 
Southern graduate who is 
attending the University of 
Health Sciences in Kansas City 
He graduated from Southern in 
1993 and started at the univer- 
sity in August, He will follow 
the same program as Denniston 
but plans to be a general practi- 
tioner in Missouri 

Anderson said he enjoys the 
New program at the school 

“It involves active Jearnin, 
which works best with 
learning style,” he said 

For students Hoping to go to 
medical school, Anderson listed 
some strategies for success, 

“Plan the steps you are going 
to take, be prepared, work hard, 
and don't give up, he said.O) 











MSSC Graduates Recently Accepted iol] 
Medical and Professional Schools 


Name: School attending: 

Jeff Anderson University of Missouri 

Randy Bowles University of Oklahoma 

Jan Gardner St. Louis University 

Matthew Boyer Oklahoma State University 

Emily University of Health Sciences 

Denniston) 

Steve Thomas University of Health Sciences 

Robert Olsen _ University of Osteopathic - 
Medicine and Health Sciences 

Scott Olsen’ University of Florida 

Mark Linn University of Kansas 

Scott Goade University of Missouri, K.C. 

Carrie Ball University of Missouri, KC. 

Andrew St. Louis University 

Patterson 

Jerry Brown University of Missouri 

Melanie Ling —_ University of Missouri 

Natasha Fluke Oklahoma State University 

Liberty Boyd University of Missouri 

Jennifer University of Missouri 

Siembeida 

Julie Adams University of Missouri 

Crystal University of Missouri 

Lemmons 

Charles University of Missouri 

Winslow 

Shannah University of Missouri 

Cassatt 

Jennifer Olsen University of Osteopathic 
Medicine and Health Sciences 
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Foreign job seekers require different approach to application process 


Overseas employers often desire 
handwriting samples for analysis 


n contrast to briefer U.S 

stylo.regumes, the beat of 

E which are outcome-oriented 
and achieye- 
ment-focused, 
not mere skel- 
etal outlines of| 
rank 
and serial 
number, the 
long-winded 
curriculum 
vitae is the Silver 
recommended 
format for those secking jobs in 
most other nation: 
“Think of a CV as a very 


name, 





AF 








detailed resume,” advises Will 
antrell, publisher of Inter- 
national Employment Hotline, 
an Oakton, Va., newsletter of 
oversees jobs that periodically 
gives CV tips; call (703) 620- 
1972 

If your CV contains fewer 
than six to eight pages, foreign 
recruiters may think you're 
hiding something, Cantrell 
says. If you're dealing with an 
American recruiter for overseas 
jobs, go ahead and use your 
‘American resume. 

Although Cantrell advises a 
format in reverse chronological 








(R_ GRADUATION, 


order, which begins with the 
latest info and works back- 
ward, some international job 
market authorities report that 
chronological order, which lists 
your education and work expe- 
rience fromthe furthest back to 
the’present, is still widely used 
in Europe. 

Formality prevails. In Japan, 
for example, job hunters still 
fill out standard forms, avail- 
able at Japanese book shops, 

England even has a suggested 
CV form, which is more likethe 
American resume than not. 
Kate Brooks, who directs career 
services at Dickinson College in 
Carlisle, Pa., an institulion 
with many foreign language 
majors who are interested in 
the international job market, 





Former student recommends 
osteopathic medical career 


‘opefully I can enlighten 
those considering a 
career in medicine a bit 


about a potential future in med- 
ical school. My name is Emily 
(Casavecchia) Denniston and I 
graduated from MSSC in 1992 
with a B.S. in biology. I am cur- 
rently a medical student at the 
University of Health 


don't fret. Have faith in the 
quality of education that you are 
receiving. If you don't appreciate 
it now, you certainly will when 
you move into a graduate situa- 
tion with students from other 
institutions. MSSC graduates 
have a history of performing 
yery well in medical school 








treat patients, perform surgery, 
and may enter any of the many 
pecialities that are preva- 
lent in medicine today. DOs 
and M.D.s have very similar 
educations, licensures, and post- 





sul 










are osteopathic and allo- 
pathic physicians » equal? 
Absolutely not. We like to 





Sciences College of 
Osteopathic Medicine 
in Kansas City. I'm 
very excited that I 
have been given this 
opportunity to give 
some advice to stu- 
dents considering 
pursuing a medical 








Graduate 


By Emily Denniston 
1992 Missouri Southern: 





say that asteopathy is not 
something else, but some 
thing more. Osteopathy in 
essence describes the 
deep understanding and 
appreciation of how the 
) structure and function of 
the human body are inb- 
mately interrelated and 








education. If nothing 
else, I have certainly learned a 
great deal about the ins and 
outs of preparing for medical 
school. 

First, before even applying to 
medical school give a great deal 
of thought in choosing your 
preparatory courses, The classes 
that most medical students have 
during their first year are bio- 
chemistry, physiology, gross 
anatomy, histology, embryology, 
and genetics. If you are not 
required to take these classes 
you should certainly consider 
taking as many as possible as 
electives if they are available to 
you. This should enable you to 
have a broad understanding of 
much of what you will be 
exposed to initially in medical 
school as well as help prepare 
‘you for the MCAT. 

If you will not have the oppor- 
tunity to take these classes, 


* As far as the admissions 
process goes, don't try to analyze 
it. I don't think that anyone has 
or will ever figure out how med- 
ical schools actually choose from 
their huge applicants pool which 
students to admit. Keep in mind 
that the key to being accepted is 
first getting an interview. Do 
what you can to make yourself 
known without being annoying. 
The world has enough overbear- 
ing physicians as it is! 

I would like to urge anyone 
who is considering a career in 
medicine to give serious consid- 
eration to the osteopathic pro- 
fession. A very common question 
asked and very often inade- 
quately answered is, “What is 
an osteopathic physician?” In 
the most direct sense osteopath- 
ic physicians are very closely 
related to their M.D. colleagues 
in/that they can diagn nd 





how they directly affect 
one another. Osteopathic physi- 
cians in general have a strong 
belief in the importance of pro- 
viding preventative health care 
and primary care services to 
their patient 

But the most important distin- 
guishing characteristic of 
‘osteopathy is the philosophy 
that heath comes from within. 
Allopathic physicians tend to 
treat diseases whereas osteo- 
pathic physicians tend to help 
patients restore the optimum 
functioning of their own body 50 
the health can be maintained 
internally and for the long-term. 
Iflyour desires for going into 
medicine are truly for the pur- 
pose of helping people and to 
benefit society, osteopathic med- 
icine should be very appealing 
to you. 

Good luck to you all in your 
future endeavors! 





reports that the British CV rec 

ommendation of the British 
Graduate Careers Advisory 
Services is a two-page format, 
and three pages for individuals 
with extensive experience, 

For a non-English-speaking 
country, have your CV trans- 
Jated/into the appropriate lan- 
guage 

Send both the English and 
native language version. Use 
both sides of the paper to save 
postage and put your name on 
each sheet of paper, 

In writing your CV, Cantrell 
suggests you use the first page 
or two for personal information 
and education, followed by a 
career objective identifying the 
position you seck, and then 
pages of detailed work histo: 








On-cam 
Interested persons may contact 


Career Planning and Placement at 625-9343 





nies 

Personal information can 
include relevant facts, such as 
single or dual citizenship, for- 
eign language fluency, passport 
number and date of expiration, 
previous averseas experience, 
security permits, and personal 
interests and hobbies that sug- 
gest you'll ensily adapt to an 
overseas environment, Unless 
untrue, say you have excellent 
health 

Work histories can be fol- 
lowed by bulleted accomplish- 
ments, highlighting what you 
achieved for your employer. 

A cover letter should’ accom- 
pany the CV. in any country; 
the difference is that overseas 
they often should be handwrit- 
ten, advises Dan Dandewciss, 


P. 


career development director at 
Pamona College in California. 
“The European use handwrit- 
ing analysis is part of their 
screening,” he says. 

Hand-written cover letters are 
common in’ Spainy Italy, 
France, and Germany, and 
sometimes are scrutinized by 
graphologists as part of the 
Screening process. It's a good 
idea to enclose a typewritten 
version as well if your hand- 
writing is ify. 

‘As\an experienced adult deal- 
ing with recruiters, don't limit 
yourself as to which countries 
you will work in, but as a stu- 
dent secking a temporary job 
abroad, your letter should 
reflect a sincere desire to be in 
the country of choice. 0 















us interviews 



















Nov. 16 


When: Who: Position: Majors: 
Nov. 10 Wal-Mart Manager All 
trainee 


American National 


Insurance agents related and 
Communications 
Nov. 18 Prudential Insurance Business 
Insurance Representative _related and 
Communications 
Nov. 29 American Family Damage Business related 
Insurance appraiser & Criminal Justice 


Students must have an active file at Career Planning and 
Placement to participate in On-Campus Interviews. 












Insurance Business 


























Question Corner 


“What questions should I ask at an interview?’— 


“An applicant should ask about things that motivate him or her., 
Ifapplicants are motivated by security, they should ask about 

benefits, if they are motivated by travel, they should ask about 
travel opportunities, if they are motivated by advancement, 
they should ask about opportunities for advancement. An 
applicant should/not ask about salary in the first interview 









E.R. 






—Dr. Jay R. Moorman, 
Assistant professor of 
communications 






unless the interviewer brings it up.” 





~ Have a question about a career or graduate school? Send it fo Paula/at 
The Chart at 333 Webster Halll call 625-9311) or fax it to 625-9742 
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Koinonia free lunch, Steqge 
Hall basernent 

Noon to! pm— 

LatterDay Saint Student 
Assocation, BSC 33. 
2Spm— 

Model United Nations Cub, 
Webster Hal 





Tomorrow Il 
Noon to! pm— 
Brown bag lunch series, 
del UN" BSC 306. 








Volleyball in MAA 
Round Robin, Maryville. 


Saturday [2 
bopm— 
Lions Football vs Northwest 
Mssoun State University, 
Fred G. Hughes Stadum. 
7pm. to mdnigtt— 
Intemabonal Club 
Masquerade Ball, Bringing 
Many Worlds Together; 
BSC Connor Balroom 
TBA 
Lady Lons Volleyball in MAA, 
Round Robin, Maryville 


Sunday [3 
920 am— 
Fellowship Baptist Church 
Baptist Student Union. 
2pm to4pm— 
Rehearsal for Handefs 
ah, Taylor Performing 
Arts Center, (contact Bud 
Gaark at 625938). 
730 pm— 
Wesley Foundation 
Campus Minstry, First 
United Methodist Church 
Family Life Center, Joplin. 


7pm and 930pm— 
CAB Movie Sonintaw; BSC 
Second Floor Lounge. 


Tuesday I5 
Noon to|pm— 
Latter-Day Saint Student 
Assocation, BSC 33. 
25 pm— 
College Republicans, 
BSC &h 
25 pm— 
Non-Traditional Student 
Association, BSC First oor 
Lounge. 
25 pm— 
Newman Club, BSC 306 
(contact Father David Miler 
8t 6732044 or 
673-4249 for nformavon). 
7pm and 9.30 pm— 
CAB Movie “Sonintaw, BSC 
Second Fler Lounge. 
7pm— 
Kononis main meetng 
College Heights Christian 
‘Church. 








(30pm to430pm— 
Free, confidential HV 
testing and counseling, 
Kuhn Hall Nursing Center. 
Spm— 

Russan Club, Webster 
Hall 07. 

SO pm— 

‘Student Senate, BSC 30. 
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Area businesses hold fund-raisers 


Money to stay in Joplin, benefit 
18 agencies on basis of needs 


‘By WENDY RICH 
STAFF WRITER 


he Joplin United Way 

| and several of its advo- 

cates, including Missouri 

Sout-hern, are nearing a goal of 

raising $700,000 for the com- 
munity. 

The fund-raising drive official- 
ly kicked off Sept. 21 and will 
end tomorrow. Suzanne Gilpin, 
executive director of the Joplin 
United Way, said the funds 
raised will be distributed to 18 
health and service agencies in 
the local area according to their 
needs and financial standings. 

Gilpin said more than 500 
small businesses and most of 


Research: 


diet linked 
to deaths 


By PHYLLIS DETAR 
CHART REPORTER 


proximately 75 percent of 
the deaths in the United 
tates are associated with 


nutrition, said Dr. J. Dirk 
Nelson, head of the physical edu- 
cation department. 

Nelson described the American 
diet os a “heart attack on a plate” 
to a group of faculty assembled 
for a “brown bag” lunch Friday in 
the Billingsly Student Center. 

Of the leading causes of death, 
the top three are linked to diet— 
heart, cancer, and strokes,” 
Nelson said. “Malnutrition can be 
classified as under-nutrition and 
over-nutrition,” he said 
“Americans eat too much sugar, 
sodium, and protein 

“Cholesterol only comes from 
animal fat,” Nelson said. “A rule 
to determine if a fat is saturated 
or unsaturated is if it is liquid at 
room temperature, it is probably 
unsaturated. 

“People make cholesterol in 
their own bodies. It is not all bad 
We have to have some.” 

Nelson said to decrease saturat- 
ed fat consumption, one should 
eat less whole milk, cheese, red 
meat, ice cream, egg yolks, and 
prepared baked goods. One 
should replace them with non-fat 
or low-fat dairy products, fish, 
poultry, olive or vegetable oils, 
fruits, vegetables, beans, cereals, 
pasta, and bread. 

“I'm not a real fan of vitamin 
and mineral supplements,” 
Nelson said. “I'm not convinced 
they are all utilized. Your body 
would much prefer to get nutri- 
ents from food. I don’t think we 
have to become a vegetarian in 
order to have a healthy diet.” 

Nelson said a major disease 
connected to dietary fat consump- 
tion is breast cancer. One out of 

11 American women can expect 
to experience it. 

Nelson displayed a graph 
depicting the incidents of breast 
cancer throughout the world. The 
United States is on the high end 
of the scale with Japan at the low 
end 

Research shows when Japanese 
women come to the United States 
and acquire similar eating 
habits, their incidence of breast 
cancer equals that of American 
women. 

“Why do we eat the way we do” 
Nelson asked. “Culture has a lot 
to do with it. The recommended 
daily diet contains 30 percent fat. 
The average American diet con- 
tains 35 to 40 percent. I'think it 
should be less than that—20 per- 
cent.” 

Nelson said taste, tradition, and 
convenience can all be blamed for 
the typical American family diet. 

“In order to change American 
eating habits, it must begin at a 

"he said. 
Utdocent matter what career we 
have,” he said. “The quality of 
what we eat influences the quali- 
ty of our health, which influences 
the quality of our life” 3 












Joplin’s large companies have 
contributed. 

‘The employees at the business- 
es came up with their own fund- 
raisers, including dinners and 
payroll deduction 

One company’s fund-raiser 
was a pig-kissing contest 
Employees sold votes to see 
which manager had to kiss a 
pig. 

‘Another business sponsored a 
cow-drop contest where chances 
were bought on different num- 
bers and if a cow “dropped” on a 
number the person won a cash 
prize 

One of the activities hosted by 
Southern featured a shrimp 





feed in the criminal justice 
department that raised more 


than $400. A silent auc- 
tion brought in 
more than $1,000. 
“It was the 


























DIRECT SERVI 
26.1% = 


MEDICAL SExVICES 


willing to give to the communi- 
ty,” Binns said. 


serving on the Uni- 
ted Way board, 
College Prosi- 





first ime we PRESCRIPTION DRUGS: 

Ra cs Wsetimasewes \1por Julie 
anything selected to 
like that,’ be this 
said Kelly year’s 
Binns ABUSE PREVENTION. campaign 
counsel. |) Santrantom Eaten 
ingiaer meas “I got a 
vices a8- chance to 
sistant work with 
“We expect- UTORACY SERVICES the volun- 
edjtojraise, wouunoe ff toers,” Leon 
at the most said. “They have 


$100 to $200." 
Binns said the fac- 
ulty and staff involved 
gaye 100 percent 

“It’s nice to see people are still 


















Debby Vial, a member o! 





Part of Southern's “Sch 


GIVE PEACE A CHANCE 
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STEVE GURLEY/The Chaat 


f a national committee on 


peacemaking, spoke to Internationa! Relations 
and Sociology of Religion classes Thursday as 





iolar for a Day” program. 





STUDENT SENATE 


Projects to ease 
campus living 


Administration to participate in Nov. 30 meeting 





SCOTT HAAR 
CHART REPORTER 


omforts including more 
campus lighting, change 
machines, and additional 
erasswalks could soon make 
students’ stay at Missouri 
Southern an easier one 
The Senate has a list of pro- 
posed goals aimed at student 
security, increased faculty 
appreciation, and easier com: 
munication between the 
Senate and the student body. 
The list of proposed goals 
includes: 
Installing Senate suggestion 
boxes in each building 
‘Improving outstanding 
teacher awards 
* Designating a spot in The 
Chart for Senate questions or 
suggestions 
«Installing lights behind the 
Spiva Library 
*Getting ‘crosswalks on 
Newman and Duquesne Roads 
Putting change machines in 
the residence halls 
Shelby Hesterly, Senate vice 
president, said the goal list 
was prompted due to the 
increasing number of student 
suggestions. 





Schoen said phones around 
campus, more available copy 
machines, and more computers 
in the library are some of the 
things being added to the list. 

The Senate will present the 
list of proposed goals to faculty 
members at the Nov. 30 meet- 
i 
Bye. Leon (College president), 
Dr. Tiede (senior vice presi- 
dent), and Dr. Bitterbaum 
(vice president for academic 
affairs) have expressed an 
interest in getting with the 
‘Senate to talk about our ideas 
‘and goals,” Schoen said 

‘Schoen said the Senate is not 
just working on safety and 
maintenance needs, but also 
on academic issues. She said 
cooperation with the faculty 
has not been a problem 

Dr. [Erik] Bitterbaum has 
been enthusiastic and coopera- 
tive when dealing with the 
Senate on academic issues 
Gach as the December gradus- 
tion ceremony,” Schoen said 

Until the suggestion boxes 
fare up, students with sugges- 
tions may contact a senator, 
tall the Senate office at 625- 


9751.0 





an incredible am- 
ount of dedication 
and enthusiasm. It shows 
people really do care about other 
People; this is very important.” 


After several years of 


During a “Day of Caring,” volun- 
teers went to the area ngencies 
and spent some time with those 
Who benefit from the United Way 

“I spent two hours at the Boy’a 
and Girl's Club playing games 
and serving them lunch,” Binns 
said. 

“It was an incredible experience. 
Ithink many would do it again.” 

Leon even served meals at the 
Salvation Army. i 

“I think once people know what 
it is like it gives them more ener- 
fy to work harder,” he said 

On Tuesday, Leon said 85 per- 
cent of the Joplin United Way's 
foal had been met but it was not 
finished and still hoped to reach 
its goal 

“Everyone is doing a great job,” 
he said. “We're very happy 

Tyone is contributing. Neigh- 
bors are helping neighbors.” 0 





Ball to motivate 


student 


Br THUCIA HILSABECK 
STAFF WRITER 


‘ternational students and 
American students alike are 
having a ball—a masquerade 

ball, that is 

The International Club is orga- 
nizing the party and has selected 
the theme “Bringing Many 
Worlds Together.” The Club is 
working in conjunction with the 
Student Senate, the Residence 
Hall Association, and the Campus 
Activities Board 

“Both the Senate and RHA have 
donated money to help pay for 
various costs,” said Nick Parker, 
chairman of the masquerade ball 
committee. “And individual sena- 
tora are helping out in their free 
time, The RHA is in charge of the 
decorations” 

The idea for the masquerade 
ball originated from students who 
wanted to do something a little 
differently, 

“It's something people like, and 
it brings people together,” said 
Pedro Gomez, president of the 
International Club. “It’s not a 
usual party.” 

Parker said the ball provides an 
opportunity for international stu- 
dents on campus to interact with 
other international people in the 
community 

“We have invited certain people 
from the community,” Parker 
said, “Mostly people from the 
‘American Field Service and other 
internationals in the community.” 

The International Club is a fuir- 


fey rey pen sha woes © hex might en) a cevsoy™ 


activity 


ly new organization on campus 
and serves to help those interna: 
tional students who are here. But 
also, as Parker said, “it’s just 
another organization allowing 
people to be active on campus. 

“Campus life is dead here,” 
Parker said. “What we want to do 
is to get more involvement from 
students.” 

The ball will be held at 7 p.m. 
Saturdoy in the Billingsly 
Student Center Connor Ba 
room. Besides the regular music, 
there will be, as Gomez said, “a 
little fun with music from around 
the world,” and a crash course in 
dancing the salsa. 

In addition, there will be three 
drawings for door prizes and a 
prize for the best costumé 

Parker said costumes are 
encouraged, not required. 

“We want people to come even 
though they may not have cos- 
tures,” Parker said. The object is 
to come and have a good time. 

At the end of the evening there 
will be a revealing of identities 
Gomez said masks will be av 
able for those who do not have 
costume 

The event will be open to all 
Missouri Southern students and 
faculty, and admission is free. 
The ball will provide for student 
interaction and a good chance for 
the international students to 
meet people 

“We want it to be so good that 
people will actually stay on cam- 
pus to go to it,” Gomez said. 
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ON CAMPUS 
Southem Theatre 
476259393 

Dec 3, 4—The Frog Prince 
Feb, |-4—Waiting for Go. 
dot 

Feb.27-Mar. 5—Charlotte’s 
Web. 

April 19-22—Tweifth Night 
‘Matthews Hall Auditorium 
Nov. IS—"Hill 24 Doesn't 
Answer.” 

Taylor Performing Arts 
Center 
Tonight—Southwest 
Missouri Community Band 
Nov. li—The Gregg Smith 
Singers. 

Nov. IS—Missouri Southem 
Jazz Band. 

Dec 5—Community 
Orchestra 

8—Holiday Sounds. 








Nov. I6—Johnny Dyer fes- 
turing Rich Holmstrom. 
Nov, I9— medy Show 
with Steve Mingolla and 
Jay Moulton. 








Hell Cat Tno. 

Noy. 25—Boy Next Door 
Noy, 26—Walking on Ein- 
stein With Grady. 

Studio B 

| 302 Joplin 


Noy. I2=Inquisition, C 





13, and Sodomites 


CARTHAGE 
Stone's Throw Dinner 
Theatre: 

358-9665, 

Dec. 8,9, and |0—Tevye 
and His Daughters. 


SPRINGFIELD 


Juanita K Hammons Hall 
for the Performing Arts 
1800-40433 


Dec (7, 18—The Nutcracker 
Springfield Art Museum 
817866276 

Now through Nov. 13= 
James McGarrell: Ten 
Years of Big Paintings. 

Dec. 3=MOAK 4 State 
Regional Exhibition. 
KANSAS CITY 
‘Memorial Hall 

869343330 
Tomorrow—Dream 


Theater. 


ST. LOUIS 

The Fabulous Fox 
SUSH678 

Now through Nov. 20— 
Kiss of the Spider Woman. 
Nov, 2627—Kenny Rogers 
with Faith Hil 











Dec. 7:I0—A Dickins 
Christmas Carol 

Dec. li—The Colors of 
Christmas starring James 
Ingram and Sheena 
Easton 

Keel Center 

34-2%7600 


Nov.16-20—Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailey Grows 


TULSA 


Philbrook Museum of Art 
FB TAB SIS 

Nov. 1:1995—Exhibition: 
Oklahoma Indians from 
the Southeast: Paintings 
and Baskets. 

Nov. M—Art Talks. 

Dec. Han. 6—Italian Prints 
from the léth-8th Cen: 
tunes, ae 
Tulsa ber, 
ee 

Nov. I3—Riders in the Sky 
in Concert. 

Nov. 18—Carl Peterson 
Performs. 

Dec. 24I—Miracle on uth 
Steet 

Dec. 9-23—A Christmas 
‘Carol 

Dec -24—Nutcracker. 








Anyone can tryout in open auditions "asthe pay isso complex 


Br DAN WISZKON 
ARTS EDITOR 


nyone who wanted to 
appear in a play but 
idn’t get the chance will 


soon have a golden opportunity 
when auditions for all three 
spring plays begin Sunday. 

This will mark the first time at 
Southern that auditions for an 
entire semester will be held at 
the same time, This will allow 
the three directors to sit down 
and scout the actors together, 
distributing the balance of tal- 
ent for the three shows. 

Approximately 36 roles will be 
available. Open auditions will 
be held at 7 p.m., Sunday and 
Monday in Taylor Auditorium 

The first play is Waiting For 
Godot, a classic comedy/drama 
by Samuel Beckett. Director 
aussen said the play will 




















require people with good comic 
timing to make it a success. He 
stressed the need to capture the, 
audience early in order to help 
it interpret the meaning behind 
Waiting For G ot, which is 
scheduled for Feb. 1-4 

“This play kind of shows what 
happens when life gets less and 
Jess hopeful,” Claussen said. “It 
explores the possibility of the 






















ending days of the world 
Waiting fc {centers on 
Estragon a Jindimir, two 


tramps waiting for the arrival of 
Godot, who never shows up 
They partake in strange games 
while they wait, thinking they 
are the among the last people 
alive on Earth. 

Claussen expects a good show- 
ing due to the major amount of 
research done by his dra- 
maturge, Brenda Jackson. He 
chose to have a dramaturge 

















WRIGHT ON TARGET 





Comediar/actor Steven Wright entertained In front of a soléout 
Taylor Auditorium as part of Homecoming activities on Oct 27. 








66 


department to come 





ere’s going to be a lot of 
humor in it, and it’s going to be 
Telly thought-provoking,” 
Claussen said 
“People should go 















Joplin, where she directed 
Charlotte's Webb with a group of 
children last year. 

She hinted at the possibility of 
having some of these children’ 
play a couple of small roles if 





Everyone is given an equal 


chance. We encourage every 


audition. 





in ani 





Sway having laughed and have 
a whole new outlook on what 
their life is about.” 

Charlotte's Webb, directed by 
Gerrie-Ellen Johnston, will 
Grace the stage in early March 
Based on E\B, White’s classic 
children's book, this show will 
feature the most characters 
onstsge. Johnston owns and 
directs the School of Ballet in 


not enough veople 






audition. 

Johnston would 
like to see more students other 
than theatre majors try out for 
the parts. 

“Everyone is given an equal 
chance,” she said. “We encour- 
age people from every depart- 
ment to come in and audition.” 

Perhaps the biggest production 
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Auditions for spring plays begin Sunday 


of the spring season is William 
Shakespeare's Twelfth Ni- 
ghtwhich is set for April 19-22. 
It will be cast and supervised by 
guest director Alex Pinkston, 
who is taking a year off from 
teaching at Davidson (N.C.) 
College to freelance as an 
Actor/director all over the coun- 
try. 

Because of Pinkston's busy 
schedule, audio tapes of design 
and costume meetings are being 
mailed to him to keep him 
updated on the play's progress. 

*We are doing the whole thing 
through the mail,” said’'Dr. Jay 
Fields, director of theatre. “It’s 
an interesting process because 
you usually don’t do it that way. 
But we're not getting behind in 
our process by doing it all 
though the mail and tape 
machines.” 

For further information, per- 
sons may call the Southern 
Theatre office at 625-9393. 0) 


New ‘Frankenstein’ strikes 
viewers with subtle terror 


Director of Bram Stoker's ‘Dracula’ creates a new monster 





ri-Star Pictures’ latest 
lease, Frankenstein, gives 
ew meaning to the term 
undying love. The movie uses two 
of the oldest and best componenta 
of movie making—great perfor: 
mances and an intriguing story- 
line, 

Based on Mary Shelley's novel, 
this|newest version of Franken 
stein cavers the life of Dr. Victor 
Frankenstein, played by Kenneth 
Bronough, from 1773 to 1794. Dr. 
Frankenstein's obsession with 
death and medicine takes him on 
a homifc journey of scientific dis- 
covery from Geneva to the frozen 
wastelands of the Arctic Sea. 

Brooough’s performance is truly 


impressive as he transforms from 
‘8 man concerned with healing to 
a man possessed by the need to 
create life 

Robert DeNiro’s portrayal of the 
monster is exceptional. His use of 
facial features and body, postur- 
ing combined with extensive body 
and facia) makeup is highly effec- 
tive 

He presents a character who 
learns to be loved and accepted, 
rather than a conventional horror 
film monster. 

Helen Bobham Carter plays Dr 
Frankenstein's wife with compas- 
sion and subtle terror as she and 
her husband's medical partner, 
played by Tom Hulce, watch the 
doctor slowly plunge into mad- 
ness 


Other notable performances are 
given by Aidan Quinn, as Arctic 
explorer Robert Walton, and 
John Cleese in a very different 
role for this actor as Dr. 
Walagron. 

‘This film is expertly directed by 
Francis Ford Copolla and has\a 
bigger-than-life feel to it, as have 
many of his previous films 

With all the beauty aside, be 
prepared. This film is extremely 
graphic. Considering the content, 
it may not be suitable for every- 
one. 

However, if you are in the mood 
for a roller-coaster ride with a 
fow jolts along the way, this film 
delivers. It may be the fastest 
two hours and 10 minutes you 
will experience this year. 








Jazz band 
to groove 
in Taylor 


al FILM SOCIETY | 





ill 24 Doesn't Answer, 
the first major film 


entirely produced in 
Israel, will be shown at 
p.m, Tuesday in Matthews 
Hall auditorium. 

This is the fifth program in 
the 33rd) season of the 
International Film Festival 
presented by the Missouri 
Southern Film Society: 

Hill 24 Doesn't Answer dra- 
matically portrays one of the 
heroic battles of the Israel 
War of Independence in 1948. 
The first of n series of three 
Mashbacks concerns an Eng- 
lish police inspector who ends 
up serving in the Israeli 
ranks because of his love for a 
Jewish girl. z 

The second tells of a rich 











wounded and disillusioned 
during street fighting in the 
Old City of Jerusalem. 

The final sequence follows. 
the capture of a wounded 
Egyptian soldier who turns 
-Nazi officer. _ 








Israeli film brings 
1948 battle to life 


Br DAN WISZK 
ARTS EDITOR 


axophones and trumpets 
will be blaring in Tayl 
Auditorium when the 


Missouri Southern jazz band 








takes the stage at 7-30 pix 
Tuesday 
The concert will be under the 


rection of Robert Meeks, who 
s been coordinating the jazz 
band for eight years. He said 
this show will give the band/a 
chance to showcase its talents 
while enjoying the music 

“We just go out and have a lot 











The movie was filmed on 
Iggation in and near Jeru- 
salem by British) director 
Thorold Dickinson, with east 
that included Ieraeliy Amer- 
ican, French, and Arab adore. 
‘The New York Post tabeled the 
film)an unforgettal d 
memorable experience. 80 
extraordinarily worthwhile 
endeavor,” 

ACH. Weiler of The Naw York 
Times observed “the theory 
that Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land ‘have always been fought 
for with passion and love’ 18 
illustrated simply and feree- 
fully in’ (the film)__Its panei- 








of fun playing,” Meeks said. “It’s 
a fun activity, and everyone's 
really into it” 

The jazz band will perform a 
variety of selections from the 
the big band era of the 1940s 
with pieces of contemporary jazz 
and blues. The repertoire will 
include such swing hits as “In 
the Mood,” “Little Brown Jug,” 
*Stompin’ at the Savoy,” and 
20 in the Books.” 

Meeks said the crowds that 
attend the concerts appreciate 
the music performed. 

“They are all pretty good play: 
ers,” he said. “The crowds have 














STEELE 
CHART REPORTER 


rt League encourages all 
issouri Southern stu- 
ents to submit artwork 


to Southern Showcase, a juried 
exhibition. 

“We would like every student 
to know they can turn in their 
art,” said Val Christensen, 
assistant professor of art 
“Southern Showcase is not just 
for art majors.” 

Interested students may 
bring entries to the Spiva Art 
Gallery, next to Webster Hall, 
from 9 a.m. to 4 pm. Nov. 15- 
17. 

Art League members pay $1 
per entry while non-members 








been really receptive; only 
jazzers come. And there's a 
bunch of them in the four-state 
area.” 

Soloists highlighted during the 
program will be Jerry Sharp, 
Holcombe, Wis., Abel Stewart, 
Lamar, Jeff Taylor, Carthage, 
Craig Smith, Joplin, Shawn 
Riley, El Dorado Springs, and 
Ray St. Ledger, Mountain 
Grove, all on trumpet; Jerry 
Schultz, Seneca, and Debra 
Meyer, Carthage, both on trom- 
bone; Arron Peternell, Carthage, 
on tenor saxophone; John 
Clanton, Neosho, on alto saxo- 


pay $3 for each submission 

Membership to the Art 
League is $5. Any College stu- 
dent interested in art can join. 

“Cash prizes are presented to 
the winners,” Christensen said. 
“The money amount awarded 
has not yet been determined.” 

One best of show prize is 
awarded, along with first, sec- 
ond and third prizes in seven 
different divisions. 

The categories consist of 
painting, drawing, prints and 
photography, ceramics, eculp- 
ture, jewelry, and graphic 
design. 

“In a juried exhibition, the 
judge selects which art is to 
remain on display from the 


Jew from New York who is” 


- CSET Oe 


she said. “Lectures bore me and 
put students to sleep.” 

The class, which has a capacity 
of 25 students, is a product of 
trayed,” said “We will look at the Kluthe’s background in litera- 
characters’ leadership pluses ture. Shakespeare, Kluthe 
and minuses and relate those to believes, is a good text for study- 
current thearies.” ing human behavior 

Kluthe said the classes will not “My grandmother once said all 
be straight lectures. you need is The Bible and 

“They will be seminar based,” Shakespeare,” she said 


ples speak with restraint and 
conyiction....An uncommonly 
forthright and aksorbing tnb- 
Jute to largely unsung valor” 

Single admission is $1.50 for 
adults and/$1 for senior ati- 
zens and students. 

Season tickets for the 
Temaining six programs sre 
still/on sale at $8 for adults 
and $6 for seniors citizens and) 
students. 0 " 


intersession: 

“We will take about five plays 
and pull from those the princi- 
ples of leadership that are por- 


















phone; John Logan, Joplin, on 
drums; Steve Foreman, Carl 
Junction, on piano; and Justin 
Crawford, Neosho, on bass 

Other members of the jazz 
band include Kelly Raumaker, 
Blue Springs, alto saxophone; 
Lori Watts Comeau, El Dorado 
Springs, trumpet; Amy May- 
berry, Ironton, tenor saxophone; 
Dan Bell, Neosho, on guitar; 
David Horrell, Sarcoxie, trom: 
bone; Bill Hunt, Seneca, tram- 
pet; Cody Brown, Webb City, on 
baritone saxophone; and Rob 
Lundien, Webb City, on trom- 
bone. 





League seeks student art 


pieces submitted,” Christensen 
said 

Jorge Leyva, a College alum- 
nus and professional Joplin 
artist, is judging the show on 
Noy. 18. The official award 
announcement is set for noon 
on Nov. 28, 

“Southern Showcase has been 
a long, established tradition of 
the Art League since its earli- 
est years,” Christensen said. 
“The purpose of this event is to 
provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents to exhibit their work and 
also to recognize their talents.” 

Spiva Art Gallery, located on 
campus, will present Southern 
Showcase Nov. 28 through Dec 
9.0 








*{Shakespeare] is so-rich, so 
dense with truth; s0 let's go look- 
ing” 

Intersession schedules are 
available in tho registrar’ office, 
with enrollment beginning Nov. 
28. For more information, per- 
sons may call the office of the 
vice president for academic 
affairs at 417-625-9394. 
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By VICKI STEELE 
CHART REPORTER 


ith the roof on Rachel 
Radcliffe's house cav- 
ing in and the Noor 


falling down, the 
home was a dream 
“Habitat for # 
to me 









amanity came 
and told me I had a 
chance to have my own he 
so I jumped at the chance 
Radcliffe said 

On Oct. 30, the Joplin Area 
Habitat for Humanity cele- 
brated the ground-breaking on 








Buildi 


G) Habitat for Humanity recently broke ground on Rachel Radcliffe 
Habitat’ sixth house in Joplin since the chapter was founded fi ie years ago. 


Radcliffe’s future home. This will 
mark the sixth house built by 
at in Joplin since the chap 
ter’s founding five years ago. The 
bedroom house will sit on 
pot by 1 t lot and will 
st approximately $25,000 to 














puild. 
“It’s nice to have someone stick 
Can I help 
you” rather than turn his back 
on you,” Radcliffe said with tears 
“This makes me feel 
a decent human being 
I can have high self 


esteem.” 


1 hand out and say 


in her eyes 
like 


where 





Je 





5 new home, 


Radcliffe moved to Missouri 
from California in 1981 

“In California, everybody just 
goes his own way,” she said 
“They don't have time to know 
their neighbors or have anything 
to do with them whatsoever. It’s 
nice to know I chose a town like 
Joplin with people who like to 
help one an 
Habitat fc 
ported thre 








Humanity is sup- 
ugh donations and 
volunteer help. The organization 
raises capital through rummage 
sales and other activities 

The last fund-raiser was a din- 














JOHN HACKER The Chat 


Rachel Radcliffe and her daughter, Sara, address the crowd at the ground-breaking of her home, Oct. 30. 

















Floyd Stiles, volunteer (left), Joplin Mayor Ron Richards (middle), and 
Matt Radcliffe (right) break ground on a new home on Empire Street 


ner auction. Area busine 





furnish 1 





als and sup. 





> have people with 
Joe Sims 





Joplin Area 
nity. “Our vol 
to have ¢ 
We will u 












thou 


erybe anybody who 
Sims, a former professor of 
niusic at Missouri Southern, has 
been involved with Habitat for 





four year 


Future homeowners contribute 
500 hou: rk toward build 
ing the hou doing other 
types of volunteer work for 






Habitat. Thi: 
the d 
A numbs 


t equity” is 




















whatever it needs,” said Colene 

dent of Southern’s 

© Club. “We can 

help haul wood, hammer, and 

b Sch 

ponsors the Learn and Serve 

n in Joplin. Students 

build aintenance 

food service, business, and 

Braphic arts cl ntribute to 

the Habitat effort through class 
related project 

“We believe learning is 

enhanced through service to the 





community,” said Susan Day 
guidance counselor. -Young 
people see they can make a 
difference in Joplin.” 


Day said 18 building mainte- 
nan 





tudents have volun 
teered to participate in the 
Painting, carpentry, ar 
masonry work on Radcliffe’s 
home 

Each student volunteer will 
spend 60 hours per semester, 
working outside of school 
time, for a half-unit of credit 

The city of Joplin donated 
the property to Habitat to 
demonstrate its commitment 
to helping its citizens acquire 





better housing. 

“We have so much economic 
development going on that 
bringing people to tow 
Mayor Ron Richards said. “V 
don't have adequate hou 
for them.” 

For every house built in 
Joplin, 10 percent of the 
money donated for that house 
is sent to Habitat for 
Humanity International, said 
Deanne Fowler, Habitat pub- 
licity chairperson 

“That 10 percent will build « 
house in Africa, Mexico, or a 
number of Third World coun 
tries,” Fowler said. “When we 
build a house in Joplin, we 


really build two houses at a 
time" 
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Housing market rides wave 


Building, buying 
of homes increasing 
despite higher rates 


By CHRIS BUNCH. 
STAFF WRITER 


xperts say the housing 
market 18 still experi 
ncing strong growth 


Last year's declining interest 
rates triggered a tremendou: 
amount of growth in the hou: 
ing industry in both the buy- 
ing and building of homes, and 
the market seems to still be 
riding that wave of growth 
despite rising interest rates 
“There are no signs of it (the 








L 
We are connected with distant 
peoples as never before by eco- 
politics, technical 
developments, and a host of 
issues and problems that tran- 
scend national and regional 
borders. As a nation we have 
been slow to recognize and 
respond to the increasing inter- 
connectiveness of the world we 
find ourselves facing 

To its 
Southern h: 


nomics 








credit, Missouri 
s pursued an int 











national approach to education 
for the past four years. Much 
has been accomplished, but 


daunting work remains to be 
t to language 
abroad, foreign 
, and the internation- 
alization of the curriculum 
new life is stirring on our cam 








housing market) 


there is still g 


peaking 
owth and will 
ng as there is 
building ommodate the 
growth,” said Diana Dniley 
real estate agent from Pro 
100 

According to Gary Tonjes 
former president 0 
Area Chamber of ( 
there is strong housing growth 
both within Joplin an 
outlying areas of the cc 


ontinue a 














the Joplin 











nity such as Webb City, Carl 
Junction, and Carthage 
“There are a lot of people 





moving here to retire 
pei ming here from 
California, Chicagc 


Wash 


many 





ple are co 











ton, and Oregon because of the 
cost of living here and the qui 
eter lifestyle,” said Ba 


pus as moré than 50 faculty 
and staff members are engaged 
in a comprehensive review of 





our international programs. I 
believe that, when 
completed, the C 
have charted an exciting new 
direction 

A third worry is that we are 
destroying our planet. We need 
to reco 
tal problems are 
work of some 


our work is 





lege will 


mize that environmen- 
sly not the 
corporate bad 
guys, but are the product of 
decisions we all make about 
our lives—how much energy 
we use, how much waste we 
make. We must find ways to 
save our forests, to save threat- 
ened species, to maintain a 
healthy ecological balance on 
Earth. We unique 











have a 





Chalmers, real estate 
with Coldwell Banker 
can get so much more house 
here for the money than from 
where they're moving from.” 
Realtors say the market is 
every bit as good as lest 
year's. They believe the inter- 
est rates have not gone up 
enough to have a significant 
effect. Although the market is 
doing well, there are areas 
where it can be improved 
such as more rental property 
and more housing to buy in 
the middle-class area 

“The real challenge is to con- 
tinue to develop a good supply 
of affordable housing for its 
citizens, primarily for those on 
the lower end of the income 
scale,” Tonjes said. 0 


ogent 
“You 
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opportunity to elevate our stu- 
dents’ of their 
power to destroy or protect the 
world in which we live. Would 
we be remiss if students were 
not awed by the drainage sys- 
tem of the Missouri River, the 
silhouette of a red-tailed hawk, 
the complex order of ecology? 

These concerns present won- 
derful educational opportuni- 
ties for the learner and the 
teacher. I believe that in the 
coming years, Missouri 
Southern will continue to put 
new life and vigor into the idea 
of a liberal education—where 
students leave us concerned for 
the ever-changing multi-cul- 
tural, fragile, yet infinitely 
absorbing world that is unfold- 
ing before us. 


awareness 











places until her death.” 

St. Clair said Boylan’s brother, 
Jim Spradling, taught at Southern 
in the 1970s and was on the 
Boylan Foundation board 

“Spradling encouraged u 
apply to the foundation,” S 
said. “He also encouraged the 
foundation to provide funds for us 
to set up a symposium for women 
in government” 

At an invitation-only awards 





to 











luncheon at noon Tuesday, the 
1994 Annie Baxter Award will be 
presented to an outstanding 
woman in goyernment. Empire 
District Electric Company is 
underwriting the luncheon. 

The Helen S. Boylan Foundation 
created the award to give special 
recognition to a woman who has 
made @ Significant contribution to 
the role of women in government 
and politics 





“We are looking for a woman 
who has donated either a lot of 
time in office or time working with 
government,” St. Clair said. “It 
doesn't necessarily have to be a 
woman in office, but she has to be 
related to government one way or 
another and be what we consider 
an outstanding example to other 
young women on campus of what 
‘a woman can achieve and accom: 
plish.” 
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New system 


to screen 
interference 


cials have improved ser 
vice provided by Joplin’s 
emergency personnel with 


the help of a new communication 
system. 

In the past, the Joplin fire and 
police departments have had to 
share a communicatio: 
with other areas, causing confu. 
terference. They would 


pick up signals from other areas 








system 


sion and i 





affecting their own communica- 
tion 

“We were experiencing cut-outs 
and interference from other 
departments all of the time,” said 
Harry Guinn, fire chief and chair- 
man of the communication board. 
During the night or times of 
heavy usage, the Joplin depart- 









ments would experience interfer- 

ence from locations such as 

Monett, Kansas City, and 
teville, Ark. 


didn't have our own sys- 
tem,” Guinn said. “This 
difficult to communicate 
The radio system has been 
improved. Mobile data computers 
have also been added to Joplin 
fire trucks and police cars. The 
new system is exclusive to the 
Joplin departments. 

“The computers are tied into the 
mainframe,” id. “We can 
ages and send 

















Guinn 





nc 





type in me 















requests from car to car,” he said 
“The new system allows dispatch 
and officers to communicate bet 
ter 

The new system is shared only 
by JEMS, Newton County 
Ambulance, Joplin police and fire 
departments 

The approximute cost of the new 


system was $ 





million O 
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Check out the Latest From: 
Tom Petty - Wildflowers 
MEGADETH - Youthanasia 
No Quarter: Jimmy Page & Robert Plant Unledded 
Black Crowes - Amorica 


ALSO OUT THIS WEEK: 


NEW RELEASES FROM THE EAGLES, NIRVANA, RED HOT CHILI PEPPERS, 
CONCRETE BLONDE, AEROSMITH, TLC, SHAQUILLE O'NEAL, AARON TIPPIN, AND 


WOODSTOCK '94 


T-shirts & Posters 
@rriving Daily!!! 
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By RHONDA WELLS 
(CHART REPORTER 
woman scholar. 


H Dr. Mary M. Roberts, part- 


time Oral Communication instructor, 
was the first woman graduate from 
Luther College to go on and get her 
Ph.D. The student population at 
Luther College had been all males 
until the 1930s. 

“This past April I gave a speech at 
the induction of new members of the 
Phi Beta Kappa (a national academic 
honor society) chapter at Luther 
College,” Roberts said. “I was the first 
woman to give a speech at Luther's 
Phi Beta Kappa induction” 

After graduating from Luther 


ex claim to fame is being a 




















College in Decorah, Iowa, with her 
bachelor’s degree, Roberts received 
her master’s at Northwestern 
University in Evanston,Ill,, and her 
doctorate at Louisiana State 

Roberts received her undergraduate 
degree in English and minored in 
speech, Spanish, European history, 
and secondary education. Her gradu: 
ate degrees are in speech communica: 
tion 

Roberts taught at several schools 
before coming to Missouri Southern 





including 34 years at Pittsburg State 
University 


- TTT | 


Roberts is one of a kind 








Mary Roberts 











“My special responsibility there 
(PSU) was to establish the master’s 
Program in speech communicatit 
Roberts said. 

Although she has taught for several 
years, her interest in teaching Oral 
Communication remains constant 

“There's a variety of students, and 
it's interesting because I get to work 
with’ students with different! majors,” 
Roberts said. “I especially like the 
non-traditional students.” 








Apart from teaching, Roberts enjoys 
traveling and photography, 

Many of Roberts’ traveling erper;. 
ences were places she W0uld)go ta 
meet her sister, WhO WaS an Army 
nurse. She has travéled in England, 
Germany, Hawaii, and Japan) 

While Roberts was in England she 
took a three-week Course all Oxford 
University on the American 
Revolution from the British point of 
view. She also took 4 One-wesk Jec. 
ture course at an Alumni College in 
Durham in northern England) 

“The closing day of the course was 
festival of Union activities” Roberts 
said. “My father is from Wales/so it 
was moving to see North and/South 
Wales miners at the Union 
Activities.” 

Roberts’ future goals include keep. 
ing up with former students, editing, 
and writing. 

Roberts had an essay published in 
1993 on the speaking of Clara Barton 
in the first volume of a book’en’out: 
standing women speakers of the 
United States. She was on the editor. 
al board for this volume and the sec 
ond volume coming out soon! 

Roberts’ philosophy of life is always: 
to be optimistic 

*You always hope for the best and 
try to bring it about for others” she 
said 3 








Coronel studies language 


Part-time Spanish instructor makes linguistics her life 
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REPORTER 
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careful what you say, some 
one may be watching and lis 
tening 


Studying language and its relation. 
Ship'to society in how Maria Amalia 
Coronel, part-time Spanish instruc. 
tor, spends much 


NGHAM_ 








her time 


Linguistics is Coronel's life. She 
soon will have her doctorate in this 
field from Temple University in 
Philadelphia 

*I'enjoy studying how language and 
culture coincide with 
Coronel said 

She has studied different languages, 
but the one that stands out above the 
rest is learning how the Inca Indians 





society,” 














RYAN BRONSONTha Chart 


Maria Amalia Coronel believes an Important aspect of life is to respect each other. 


Marlow positively settles in at M 


By MIKE PORTER 
STAFF WRITER 


u'll most often find Bric 
Marlow, instructor in commu- 
nications and director of foren- 


sic Activity, sitting outside before 
class. Sporting sung: 

Ting, and smoking a cigarette, he sits 
talking with whomever will listen 

Marlow is not your stereotypical col- 
lege professor, which may be a direct 
result of his college background. 

“I went from Southeastern Okla- 
homa State University, a conservative 
hometown place, to Southern Mlinois 
University (SIU),” Marlow said. “It's 
(SIU) always listed as one of 
America’s most liberal colleges” 

Marlow said he also tends to be a lit- 
tle more Inid back than most instruc 
tors because of his experiences at SIU. 

“Most of the professors were bumned- 
out 60s drug users,” he said. “They gen- 
erally wore tie-dies and shorts to school. 

“I think about one-fifth of the popula- 
tion’ were hippies,” he said. “It was 
really weird and totally out of control.” 

, 











jasses and an ear- 




















Marlow said he thinks Missouri 
Southern is a “cool place” and that he 
knew more of what to expect in com- 
ing here in August. While he was born 
in Fort Worth, Texas, he grew up in 
Bristow, Okla 

“ike it here,” he suid. “The campus is 
nice, people are friendly, and mast people 
are from a Similar background as me.” 

Marlow received his BlA. from 
Southeastern Oklshoma Stat 
University, his master’s from SIU 
and is now teaching college at age 27 

Last year he taught speech and 
debate at Comanche (Okla.) High 
School. This year, he holds weekly 
debate team meeting on Monday 
afternoons, and he teaches two Oral 
Communication classes. 

“Tm 59 glad to be teaching anything 
other than high school,” Marlow said 
“At least in college I can teach instead 
of babysit.” 

He might not have to babysit now, 
but says he has plenty of work to do. 

“That's what I love most about my 
field in debste, the research that’s 
involved,” Marlow said. “It takes up 

















communicated. A school assignment 
led to the research of the early Indians 

Learning language was a most for 
Coronel, who has lived in many dif. 
ferent cultural environments 

Raised in Argentina, she biter met 
her husband there. In 1950 'they 
moved to San Francisto beestuse’of 
her husband's career. After three 
years in California sheimoved to 
Barcelona, Spain, to tewh. Three 
years later ahe and her family moved 
back to Argentina. After four years 
there they decided to come back to 
the United States 

Coronel lived in Philadelphia until 
she learned the violence was a reality 
in the city 

“I feared for my well-being and my 
children as well,” she said “I did not 
want my children fying to go to the 
ty and be afraid to walk 





Coronel has two dildren: a 23-year- 
old son who has aeareer in music 
(piano), and daughter, 20, a com: 
Puter major at Southern 

When Coronel is not teaching she is 
researching. If there i any time left 
after spending muchef it studying, 
she enjoys reading, listening to 
music, and exploring new places 

While in Argentina she taught 
Spanish literature is grades ranging 
from eighth to 12th She taught eight 
classes a week 

“I/had to teach a lot of classes 
because the teachers in Argentina 
are paid very little” Coronel said 
The motto Coronel chose for life is 
“Be coherent with yourself, and try to 
be as understanding ai possible, and 
most importantly respect each other.” 
This is how Coronel believes life 
should be lived! 





most of my time” 

Wea et ag send researed 
preparing lessons, be likes to spend his 
time and his mooey collecting basket 
ball cards. Marlow ssid he has a few 
thousand baskethall cards, and he still 
has some of his cxllection from when 
he was a boy. He estimated that 
between him and his two brothers, 
they had some $21,000 worth of cards” 

Marlow said he plans to get married 
in February, and expects his first 
child in March: He also wants to go 
back to school and get his Ph.D. But 
many of his goals center around the 
debate team 

“want to win nationals,” he said “Tye 
been to nationals in my college career 
‘and some teams that I've cached have 
gone on to win nabonals, but never a 
team I was currently coaching” 

Now that he bas settled at Southern, 
Marlow’s outlook is positive 

“I'm so glad that I'm back teaching 
college students,” be said! “People are 
here to learn, and now I'can actually 
say I look forward to getting up in the 
morning and coming to Work." 





BY RONNA SPARKS 
CHART REPORTER 


reek ement for Jan Crandall 
Part-time English instructor, did 
not end at her college graduation. 


Crandall is now serving as the Greek 
adviser for Missouri Southern’s sororities 
and fraternities 

“meet with them every two weeks to 
discuss the things the Greeks can do to bet- 
ter interact with one another and better 
Se1Ve their members,” she said 
panhellenic career as 
Nice president of Alpha Chi Omega at 











Hiker University in Baldwin, Kan: Since 
then'she held several positions, including 
Nabonal panhellenic adviser 

Although this is Crandall’s first year as 
Greek adviser, she is no stranger to 





Souther: Crandall began teaching 
Freshman Composition I and Il seven years 
ag0 and said she has had the chance to 
view many improvements at the College. 
“Liike to think we are offering more ser- 
ices to the students, she said. “1 think I 
ore students stay at Southern 
over the last seven years” 

Crandall is not the only member of her 
family to be directly involved with: 
Southern’ Her hushand of 20 years, Doug 





have seen 





Crandall, served on the Board of Regents 
for six years and was president last year. 
They both enjoy the opportunities pre 
sented to them through their involvement 















Crandall in first year 
advising Greek students 


“We love going to Missoun Southern 

activities,” Crandall said) “That's been a 
really fun thing with me working part-time 
and he being on the Board) in that I really 
enjoy doing the things he has had the 
opportunity to do for the College 

Crandall hadn't always planned on teach 
ing English Her onginal goal was a job in 
reporting, but “covering city hall” in the 
middle of the night didn’t fit into her 
desired lifestyle. 

Now the mother of a fourth-grader and 
twin second-graders, she is involved in 
many Carthage organizations. Crandall 
presently Serves on the ICI Cite 
Advisory Committee, which focuses on the 
ICL incinerator. She said ICI has "a permit 
to build, not to use. 

Aside from belonging to the Columbian 
Elementary School PTO and beir 
active member of the First United 
Methodist Church, she belongs to the 
Shakespeare Society. The members, rang- 
ing in age from 35 to 92, gather and discuss 
‘one Shakespeare play per year 

She also belongs to the Philanthropic 
Educational Organization that supports 
Gottey College in Nevada and works on 
the KOZJ public television fund-raiser 

Crandall happily jugzles her family and 
community schedules with's future goal to 
get her children raised and keep everyone 
PPY. She said she accomplish 
thing by going “blindly thr 

“I think if lever sat down I would never 
get up!” she said 


























DUST 


SON Tha Chat 





Jan Crandall, part-time English instructor and wife of Doug Crandall, last year's president 
‘of the Board of Regents, hands out papers to her class. She Is also the Greek adviser. 











issouri Southern 





Eric Mariow (left), communications instructor and director of forensic activities, talks 
with Stuart Smart about debate, Mariow Is io his first year as a teacher at Southern. 
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Switzer denies Lan 


NAIA coach says quarterback 
hasn't spoken about a transfer 


By RICK ROGER 





SPORTS EDITOR 
ince Doug Switzer's abrupt 
departure from the football 
Lions two weeks ago. 


rumors indicating he would 
transfer to Langston (Okla.) 
University appear to be unfound- 
ed 

Switzer said he has no plans to 
attend the NAIA school and does 
not understand how the rumor 
came about 

“All of the other papers have 
been inaccurate,” Switzer said. “I 
do not have any plans to attend 


Sif rooreaLt 











Langston.” 

Larry Johnson, 
Langston's head 
football coach, 
said he was puz 
2led by the media 


speculation. 
“I have not 
talked to Doug 


Switzer,” Johnson 
said. “It has been 
rumored that this 
is where he wants to attend, but 
Thave not talked to Doug con 
cerning Langston University. It 
has only been rumored, and I 
guess somebody started the 





Lions finish 0-for-road 
with loss at UM-Rolla 





By RICK ROGERS _ 
SPORTS EDITOR 


he celebrating started too 
Soon for the Lions in 
Saturday's 21-17 loss to 


Missouri-Rolla, ending Mis- 
souri Southern’s 1994 road 
schedule without a victory 

With 20 seconds remaining. 
Eric Jackson b 
field goal to give the Lions a 17- 
14 lead. After the kick bounced 
off the crossbar 
through, the Lions mobbed 
Jackson in celebration, result 
ing in n 15-yard unsportsm 
like penalty 

Jackson lofted the ensuing 
kickoff out of bounds, farcing 
him to rekick from the 15-yard 
line. The Miners returned the 
ball to the Lions’ 19-yard line 
and scored on the next play 
sending Southern home with 
another disappointing loss. 

Head coach Jon Lantz said he 
had no explanation for the loss or 
how losing a game in that fashion 
could affect his team's morale 

“That is the question of the 
week,” Lantz suid. “We didn't 





and went 








just blow a game, we blew a 
winning season. We have been 
here six years, and this is prob- 
ably the first time we've ever 
lost to one of those teams we are 
supposed to beat.” 

With Southern standing 4-4 in 
conference play and 4-5 overall 
Lantz said finishing the season 
at the .500 mark is a goal the 
Lions must meet. 

“First and foremost, we 
just playing for pride,” he said 
“Second of all, 5-5 sounds a heck 
of a Jot better than 4-6. It is 
unfortunate for our seniors to 
have to scramble to be .500, but 
that is the way it is.” 

Northwest Missouri comes into 
Hughes Stadium Saturday fac- 
ing a Lion squad undefeated on 
its home turf. First-year head 
coach Mel Tjeerdsma said the 
key is stopping Southe: 
back Albert Bland. 

“We are going to pray for a 
downpour,” Tjeerdsma said. “He 
is an excellent running back 
anywhere he plays, but he is 
more effective on turf. The thing 
we have to do is slow him down 
We are not going to stop him.” 
































By NICK PARKER 
‘STAFF WRITER 


ady Lions volleyball 
| ‘squad is on a roll head- 

ing into Maryville this 
weekend. 

‘Since taking second place at 
the Texas Woman's Invitation- 
al Tournament, Missouri 
Southern has won five of its 
last six matches. Head coach 
Debbie Traywick attributes 
this success to better passing 
and serving performances and 
the growing maturity of her 
team. 

“We played extremely well in 
‘Texns,” she said. “After Texas 
we have been passing and serv- 
ing better. If we just keep doing 
those things we'll be in all the 
matches we play.” 

*We took second place in 





Lady Lions enter 
tourney on a roll 


Texas; I've never seen us play 
as well as we did then,” said 
sophomore Annie Richardson. 
“We're definitely improving, the 
more we practice the more we 
improve.” 

Southern will play Southwest 
Baptist University in the MIAA 
Round Robin II Tournament at 
6 p.m. tomorrow. The Lady 
Lions play again at 7 p.m. 
against Northeast Missouri 
State University. They meet 
Emporia State University at 
noon Saturday and Northwest 
Missouri State University at 4 








p.m. that day. 
“We have four conference 
matches this weekend,” 


Richardson said. “We have real- 
ly prepared for it, and every- 
thing is starting to click now. 
We are getting to know each 
other better and play better.” 01 


rumor that he wanted to attend 
here.” 

Switzer left the football Lions 
after practicing on Oct. 27, two 
days before the Homecoming 


- ———— a 











game. He was 
absent from 
Practice the 
Preceding 
Tuesday and 
Wednesday 
after head coa- 
ch Jon Lantz 
informed him 
he would not 
start against 
Washburn. 
Lantz said he 
never talked to 
Switzer about 
quitting the 
team, but since 
the Oct. 27 practice he has not 
had any contact with him 

“From that practice I have not 
seen him or heard from him,” 
Lantz said. “So I don't really 





| 


FILE PHOTO 
Barry Switzer (oft) talks with son Doug after a Southern home game. 


have any reason, other than he 
did know he was not going to 
start that week 

*I think the reason is the fact 
that the kid had been beaten out 
as a starter. It is not a coinci 
dence.” 

Switzer said the reason he left 
the Lions was due to a conflict 
with Lantz 

“T left because of Coach Lantz’s 
negative attitudes and beliefs 
toward me,” Switzer said. 

Lantz said even though Switzer 
left the Lions in haste, he hopes 
he will have success in the future 

“I do sincerely wish him luck,” 
Lantz said! “I want life to work 
for him wherever he goes. 

“I hear he is going to 
, 60 I wish him luck at 





Time to say 
‘Hasta la vista’ 
to Doug Switzer 


n this business, some- 
| times you have to go out 
on a limb. Well, the limb 
| went out on Oct. 13 was 
weak when | wrote that 
Doug Switzer was Sout- 
hern’s quarterback of the 
future—so weak that it bust- 
ed a few weeks ago. 
Yes, Switzer, the super 
Southern sophomore slo- 
uch, quit the football team 








By RICK ROG. 
SPORTS EDITOR 


hat junior tailback 
Albert Bland gives 
the football Lions’ 


offense is anything but bland 

“Everybody knows when he 
is in the game he can go long 
distance at anytime,” said 
head coach Jon Lantz. “So that 
always gives you that sudden 
strike that is exciting 

Just watching him play 
with his speed motivates the 
rest of the team.” 

Bland said his nickname, 
“Juice,” was not given to him 
by a teammate or coach, or 
because of his running style. 
Instead, his mother gave it to 
im at birth, and the moniker 
has stuck around these past 21 
years 

1 didn’t drink anything but 
apple juice because I couldn't 
drink milk,” he said. “1 still 
don’t like milk to this day; all 
I drink is apple juice 

Bland contributes his many 
successes this season to the 
Hughes Stadium turf. He said 
running on an artificial sur- 
face allows him to feel at ease 
and comfortable when rush- 
ing the ball. 

“When you run on turf, itis 
like running on track,” Bland 
said. "You can cut a lot better, 
and I can stop and start just as 
fast as anybody.~ 

The shy, soft-spoken Bland 
said he thinks his role on the 
team is not to be outspoken 
but to always find the positive 
aspects of any situation both 
on and off the field 

I'm quiet and laid back; I 
don’t get too aroused about 
anything,” Bland said. “I'm 
the type of person that if 
something went wrong then I 
can look at it and find some- 
thing that went right 

I'm not the type of guy who 


















O Ina season full of 








‘onflicts and disappointments, one 
player has stepped up and found his place among the best 
rushers in the MIAA conferenc 
his place in Lion football history by reaching the 1,000-yard 
Plateau for the first time in his career, earning the title .. 
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Albert Bland has notched 








JOHN HACKERTI® Chart 


Albert Bland takes a breather after ending the game against Washburn 
with 321 yards on the ground. Bland chats with coach Bill Cooke. 


runs around just because | set a 
few records. I don't run around 
with my head high 

Bland is leading the MIAA in 
rushing with 1,284 yards. He's 
fourth in scoring with 13 t 
downs in nine games. Bland 
said he is not surprised by his 
performance because of the tal 
ents of his linemen. 

“knew it was going to hap- 
pen,” he said. “My linemen told 
me last year that we were going 
to be together for a while, and 
they were going to give me a 
season to remember. I knew I 
was going to do pretty good 
but I didn’t know it was going 
to be as good as it’s goin 

Many times athletes push aca 
demics aside due to their duties 
‘on the football team. But Bland 














said his studies are the reason 
he attends Missouri Southern 


and football is mainly a job 











that pays his tuition and room 
and board 

“If it wasn’t for football I 
wouldn't be here,~ he said 
Football is like a job, and I 
have to do good. If 1 don’t, 


I'm not going to be able to 
play, and I’m not going to get 
a scholarship to play and go 
to school. I take it pretty seri 
ous when I’m out there 

After graduation Bland said 
he hopes to continue his foot- 
ball career elsewhere. But, he 
said he would love to pursue 
his communications major and 
hold a position i 
broadcasting. 0 








television 
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before the Washbum game 
because he lost his starting 
pol to senior G.W. Posey. 

Some Southem fans might 
Say “Life is full of sweet sur- 
prises.” Their accusations 
about Switzer not being able 
to handle the pressure 
tured out to be true, And 
what about those who stuck 
their neck out for the guy— 
like me. What are we sup- 
posed Io tell people? 

Certainly we won't be say- 
ing “I told you so,” butil'm 
sure we'll get an earful from 
the guy al the end of the bar 
who was just telling us how 
sick he was of watching 
Switzer throw the ball to the 
wrong team 

It) was obvious that 
Switzer’s performance was 
sub-par, but the worst that I 
thought might happef is that 
Switzer would|be benched 
by head coach Jon Lantz in 
order to spatk some 
improvement. But | didn't 
expect him to quit the team. 

What makes the whole situ- 
ation confusing—and typi- 
cal—is that Switzer didn't 
talk to Lantz about his dec- 
sion to quit. He told Lantz he 
was going home two weeks 
ago because of family diff 
culties. Then he came back 
and practiced Thursday, Oct 
27, his last day as a Lion, 

J feel betrayed. | backed 
the sophomore quarterback 
saying he was the Lions’ 
quarterback for the future 
Now, I'd like to be the\guy 
who engraves the epitaph 
on his Souther gravestone: 








Here lies Doug, the son of 
Dallas Cowboys coach 
Barry Switzer. He had a 
decent arm and a jot of 
potential, but no guts! He 
quit the team, and he didnt 
give anyone a real reason 




























We—as knowledgeless 
fans—can only speculate 
why a kid who is the son of 
an NFL coach would crack 
afer losing his starting spot 
bul it makes me sick. He 
was given an opportunity 
that most of us can only 
dream about 
Switzer, simply, is heading 
in the wrong direction a5 far 
as his football career, goes. 
He started his college career 
at Oklahoma University) an 
NCAA Division | progfam. 
Then he came to Southam, 
‘an NCAA Division Il program, 
‘and was named the starting 
quarterback. Now, i's 
rumored he will transfer to an 
NAIA program, even though 
Doug himseif says he doesnt 
know where he'll end up. 

The answer isn’t for him to 
move to a less-talented 














THIS WEEK’S EVENTS 





FOOTBAL. 





VOLLEYBALL 





SOCCER 







level. He had plenty of talent 
Jor this level. But Switzer 
doesn't make good deci- 








TOMORROW 
Volleybal 





SATURDAY 





Volleybal 





: Southern in MIAA Round 
Robin, TBA 


Football: Northwest Missoun at Southem, 
1:30 p.m. 

: Southern in MIAA Round 
Robin, TBA 
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‘Offense: Jos Knapp, O8, UM-Rota 
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FLAG FOOTBALL— 

SA's detested Keg Buftaios 
VOLLEYBALL— 

Sigp-ags ond Nov, 11, league begins Nov. 14, 

















sions at the quarterback 
position. He doesn't read 
defenses well, and he's a 
poor touch-passer. 

If there was one thing I'd 
like to tell his new coach, a's 
this: It doesn't matter where 
‘Switzer plays, he will naver 
be & good quarterback— 
and—if he doesn't get his 
way, he may be packing hes 
bags once again. 

‘And to Doug: Hasta fa 
vista and good luck pal; 
You're gonna need ft! 


Lo | 
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MUS CRIMES 


How Safe are We? 











Are campus security per- son, crime prevention and public rela- computer registry that we were in the 
d in CPR ond adva tions officer. “We have approximately building. A walk-through is made of 
pus security per students. The FBI recommends the remaining four campus buildings 


By VICKI STEELE 
‘CHART REPORTER 


anel tra 
t aid? Do c 














any of the nation’s colleges have real police powers, such a one officer for every 500 people, so we “We also do massive once-a-year 
nd universities are taking power to n suspects and c should have 11 officers—three more— fire inspection. We inspect every build: 
teps to protect students criminals? Do the officers ¢ ideally.” ing, every nook and cranny, with the 





n said security office 





y Richards 
f not carry firearms and do not 
metho authorization to arre 


rents with the ty department w can “request” a pers 





are they f 2 ity fire marshal for possible fire haz- 
ave ards and code violations.” 
individuals, but 


against crime. Crime at College: The fire 
Student Guide to Personal Safety 
examines these measures, providing 


ified? What kin 










oes the campus secu 






have 


Ten-Point College Safety Test to rate a citizen's arrest GY |- 
the safety efforts of a college or univer- Eight commissioned security officers, Routine campus-wide patrols follow ergency number? Are 
and advanced first aid, no set pattern. One officer works the | emergency, telephones 


x] 2 Does the Co 





students and t 






































How does Missouri Southern fare on uri Southern security nine residence halls, 11 p.m. to 7 am located throughou 
the book's test? College officials were department. Six officers bring police The Jo Police Department pus, especially in outlying areas such 
asked the 10 questions to gain an ns. Security responds to the campus for all major as parking lots and athletic field. 
understanding of its safety progran sa crimes, such as burglary, rape, rob 
=] ty for _bery, car theft, and grand theft xt. 2222, the campus emergen 
1. How professic nt “We have 12 buildings on campus we mber, establishes direct contact 
th z ure key. 5. Richardson’ said, which means —Please turn fo 
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Universities reveal secrets to safety 


Top institutions say 
awareness Crucial 
to secure campus 


By JESSICCA OEHLSCHLAGER. 
CHART REPORTER 


tudents at the University 
Northern Towa, Northy 
Missouri State University, and 
Murray State University may be less 
vulnerable to crime according to a 
recently released study. 

‘The three universities are among the 
top 11 safest campuses in the nation 
according to a 1992-93 study by Curtis 
Ostrander and Joseph Schwartz 

Of the nation’s 467 largest four-year 
colleges and universities, Murray State 
is ranked the 11th safest. Its crime rate 
is\0.20 per 100 students enrdlled. Joe 
Green, chief of campus security, says 
the Kentucky university tries to make 
the students feel comfortable about 
reporting crime. 

“We act as if we are dealing with our 
own sons and daughters,” Green eaid 
“They (students) are nota number, but 
individuals.” 

Green says Murray State makes its 
students aware of the possible dangers 
by conducting safety seminars. 

“We counsel and talk with all our stu- 
dents, especially the freshmen,” he said 
“We want these kids to realize once 
they have committed a crime that 
police record is there forever.” 

Green also believes the Murray State 
campus has much to do with the 
amount of crime committed. The cam- 
pus is well lit and has emergency 
phones located in various places 

‘A committee tours the campus about 
once a month to detect dangerous spots. 
Members check for shrubbery that may 
need trimming, dark places with poor 
lighting, or anything else suspicious. 

Northwest Missouri State also has 
some explanations for its Nol national 
ranking with a crime rate of 0.56 per 
100 students enrolled. 

“We don't hesitate to check someone 
out,” said Tom Dover, chief of campus 
-security. “Students living on campus 
have a registration card in their cars, 
and when we see someone without it, 
we find out what they're up to and why 
they're here 

Northwest also provides an escort ser- 
vice that allows students to call and ask 
for someone to accompany them to their 
destination so they do not have to walk 
alone. Dover says the university 
encourages students to walk on the pri- 
mary pathway, which is well lit. 

‘The campus has also started a new 
program, “Adopt a Hall.” A sccurity offi- 
cer is assigned to each hall where he 











AFTER HOURS 














JOHN HACKEA/Th® Chan 


Lighting in the College parking lots, such as these on Newman Road, has been a concem for both students and administrators. 
Colleges across the U.S. are looking into ways to improve safety In places of vulnerability such as parking lots and other areas. 





can educate students on erime and deal 
with any questions or problems that 
may arise. 

Dover says higher standards are 
demanded of the security officers. They 
are certified officers who have a degree 


Dover believes this is a 





crime less of a struggle 

“We work hand and hand with the 
police force,” Zariff said. “We have an 
excellent working relationship.” 

The campus and local officers are 
trained together so they get to know 
one another and are accustomed to the 
functions of one another, Zariff said 





“We have just as much crime as 
everyone else, so don't think we are 
perfect,” Zariff said. “There are many 
criteria that were involved in this 
study, and'I don’t want people to ignore 
them” 

Determinates involved in Ostrander 
and Schwartz's study included the 








in criminal justice. 


key aspect of safety. 

At the University of 
Northern Iowa, Dave 
Zanff, assistant director 
of campus security, 
believes the Cedar Falls 
community plays a role in 
the university's ranking. 
Northern Iowa was desig- 
nated the safest college 
campus in the nation, 
with a crime rate of 0.17 


There needs to be a community 
effort. The people need to take 
pride in where they reside. We 
need good attitudes and commu- 
nity involvement. 


—Dave Zariff 


number of students 
enrolled and whether the 
college was located ina 
metropolitan or non-metro- 
politan area. 

Of the 20 safest colleges, 
16 are located in non-met= 
ropolitan areas and have 
enrollments of 5,000 to 
10,000. 

Ostrander and Schwartz 
also based their study on 





per 100 students. 

“There needs to be community effort,” 
Zariff said. “The people need to take 
pride where they reside. We need good 
attitudes and community involvement.” 

Zariff believes students need to be 
aware of the risks that are involved 
with the actions they take. They need 
to protect themselves, he says. 

Cooperation with the local police has 
also made the challenge of fighting 





‘Alstudent patrol program has also 
helped the fight against crime 
Students patrol the campus and call 
security when a problem occurs. 

“This has helped us tremendously,” 
Zariff said. “The more people we have 
‘on duty, the more crime will be solved.” 

Although his campus is ranked the 
safest, Zariff is afraid students will 
think no crime is committed. This is not 
the case, he says. 


lege town. This is the 
number of crimes per 100 residents of 
the geographical area, that includes the 
college. The geographical area can be a 
county, city, or collection of townships. 
All of these criteria or circumstances 
need to be taken into account when 
examining the rankings of the 467 col- 
leges, or misinterpretations will occur, 
Zaniff said. 
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The 20 Safest 


College Towns in the Midwest 


College town 


crime rate 


School 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTHERN IOWA. 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY 
MICHIGAN TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: PLATTEVILLF 


UNIVERSITY IF WISCONSIN: RIVER FALLS 
EASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY 
ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
NORTHERN MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
KENT STATE UNIVERSITY (Ohio) 
SAINT CLOUD STATE UNIVERSITY (Minnesota) 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: WHITEWATER 
BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY (Ohio) 
GRAND VALLEY STATE UNIVERSITY (Michigan) 
IOWA STATE UNIVERSITY 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY BLOOMINGT! 
WRIGHT STATE UNIVERSITY (Ohio) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: DULUTH 





The 20 Most Dangerous 
College Towns in the Midwest 


SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY (Missouri) 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: KANSAS CITY 

VERSITY OF DETROIT MERCY (Michigan) 

VERSITY OF MICHIGAN: DEARBOR} 
WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY (Michigan) 
WASHBURN UNIVERSITY OF TOPEKA (Kansas) 
YOUNGSTOWN STATE UNIVERSITY (Ohio) 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO STATE UNIVERSITY (Illinois) 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Illinois) 

COLUMBIA COLLEGE (Illinois) 

DEPAUL UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT CHICAGO 
~ ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


inois) 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Illinois) 
NATIONAL LOUIS UNIVERSITY (Illinois) 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY (lIlinois) 
NORTHEASTERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY (Illinois) 
ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY (Illinois) 

WICHITA STATE UNIVERSITY (Kansas) 
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with the security department. No 
emergency telephones exist on the 
campus, parking lots, or athletic fields, 
but this may soon change. 

“We plan to install emergency phones 
in the middle of some of the large park- 
ing areas and in the plaza area of the 
residence halls,” said Doug Carnahan, 
dean of students. “I hope [to have 
these] by this spring 

“We'd like to have a phone with an 
automatic dial. You pick up the recciv- 
er, and the call automatically goes 
through to security.” : 


3,| Does Southern pro- 
vide an escort service for 
students who request one? 


Upon request, the security officer on 
duty escorts students “wherever they 
are going.” 

“We are in the process of establishing 
Lion Patrol, an escort program 
manned by 12 student volunteers,” 
Richardson said. 

“Escorts will be available during the 
high crime hours of dark and about 
11:30 p.m” 

Each student volunteer must pass a 
thorough background investigation. 
Escort training consists of CPR, 
advanced first aid, and assistance tech- 
niques to handle emergencies. Walkie- 
talkies provide direct communication 
between escorts and security officers. 

Currently, nine volunteers meet eligi- 
bility requirements, 12 must qualify to 
Jaunch the Lion Patrol program. 


4. How does the College 
manage its lock security? 
Are locks in residence 
Z hall rooms changed every 
year? What procedure do you follow if 
‘your keys are lost or stolen? What hap. 
pens if the lock on your door is dam 
aged? Does your college have someone 
on staff who can fix locks or must they 
all out for repairs? 





‘The process of rekeying every lock on 
campus is nearing completion. In the 
future, locks in residence hall rooms 
should be rekeyed annually 

“The new key system is an exclusive 
key system, especially designed for 
Southern,” Richardson said. “The 
blanks used are not available for pur- 
chase. Nobody can make the keys, but 
this College.” 


5. Does Southern have a 
formal policy for rapidly 
notifying students of dan 
BR gerous conditions or seri 
ous criminal activity on or near the 
campus? Does the college issue crime 
olerts and distribute them on campus? 





“One big benefit of our new phone 
system is that we can program every 
phone on campus with a message.” 
Carnahan said. “We can notify the 
entire campus community if we have 
an emergency situation now.” 





Richardson said the security depart- 
ment is establishing a College Civil 
Defense Program in conjunction with 
the Joplin Jasper County Civil Defense 
Program. The program would cover 
natural or man-made disasters and 
any type of civil problem. In the last 
year, faculty and staff members were 
issued emergency-preparedness manu- 
als which detail the procedures to exer- 
cise in an emergency 

“We hope to have the complete pro- 
gram on-line inthe summer of 1995,” 
Richardson said, “It’s a long process.” 

Security department fliers could noti- 
fy students of a crime alert, but in an 
emergency, “the news media, deans, 
and department heads would filter 
information” to the campus population. 











6: How comprehensive 
are student sofety train- 
ing programs? Is the 
training just an hour of 

basics such as “keep your doors locked 
and call us if you need us,” or does it 
cover topics such as the prevention of 
sexual harassment, rape, and burglary? 
Does the College make @ continuous 
effort to increase student awareness of 
sexual assault, sexual harassment, and 
general student safety? Does the school 
regularly hire experts to speak to stu 

dents about self-defense, crime aware- 
ness, and other issues regarding per 

sonal safety? 





Student safety training programs are 
more comprehensive cvery year, 
according to Richardson 

Between security and student ser- 
vices, we are always adding new pro- 
grams, always adding new topics,” he 
said. “We try to hit them (freshmen) 
quickly and carly, get them broken in, 
and get them to sce the light, quickly.” 

Richardson lectures to College 
Orientation classes and any College 
organization or class on topics such as 
personal safety, rape, and theft 
Richardson also employs The Chart for 
“getting out new messages and new 
ideas on being safe.” 

“We hit it (increasing student aware- 
ness) real heavy in orientation classes 
through the use of videos, discussions, 
and written materials,” Carnahan said. 
*A good thing about the class is that it 
is a great vehicle for us to hit virtually 
every student who comes onto cam 
pus.” 

One orientation class period covers 
personal safety, general safety issues, 
burglary, and parking. Rape and sexu- 
al harassment comprise a separate 
class period 

“We hand out one of the most exten- 
sive rape handbooks that I think I 
have ever seen,” Richardson said. “This 
book goes into more areas_like rape of 
men, which is one of the crazy things 
but it is on the rise. 

*Men are being raped by other guys 
and groups. We're not noticing it here 
but on both coasts the statistics are 
coming up. We just hope this (trend) 














PATROLLING THE NIGHT 


The College has eight commissioned officers to patrol the campus 24 hours a 
Say, 365 days a year. Six of these officers bring police experience to Southern. 
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dies out before it gets he 

The Campus Activities Board spends 
approximately $4,500 annually on 
guest speakers, lectures, and seminars 
to educate students about personal 
safety, alcohol/drug abuse, and other 
issues. 





| 7. Will the College help 
) | you register your valu 
} | ables? 

Yes. The security department pro 
vides an ongraving tool for student usc 
In addition, valuable items may be pho- 
tographed upon request 


8. Does Southern h 
with 
| down or locked vehicles 





Ip 


| students broken 





Security officers assist in opening 
locked vehicles, inflating flat tires, and 
jump-starting dead batteries. If an 
individual experiences mechanical diffi- 
culties, security will help the student 
get to a telephone to call off campus for 
assistance. 


Possession of alcohol 
anywhere on campus constitutes a vio- 
lation of Southern’s policy regarding 
alcohol and/or drugs. 

“We turn students with alcohol viola- 
tions over to student services,” 
Richardson said. “How do you explain 
to mom and dad that they blew $10,000 
on a college education when you get 
kicked out? That's not easy, and that 
has happened. It’s a whole lot easier to 
deal with the Joplin Police Depart- 
ment than it is to deal with us. 

A student charged with an alcohol 
violation will receive disciplinary pro- 
batiosi, involving a series of educational 
videos and a written response paper. 








“We're not just punitive anymore,” 
Carnahan said. “We have very few 
repeat problems.” 

The student services office estab- 
lished @ formal alcohol and drug edu- 
cation program in 1986. The plan aims 
to increase students’ knowledge about 
alcohol/drug use and to promote 
responsible decision making. 


10. Does the school have 
@ counseling program for 

tudents experiencing 
alcohol or drug prob- 
lems, sexual assault, or depression? 
Does the college offer assistance to stu 
dents who become crime victims on 
campus or off 


Four counselors, on campus, offer 
free counseling to students, but the 
service is primarily intended for short- 
term intervention: 

Students are referred to the wide 
variety of off-campus resources avail- 
able in Joplin 

“The JPD has an excellent system 
already set up for assisting victims of 
crime,” Carnahan said 

“All three Joplin hospitals have a 
special plan to handle sexual assault 
victims.” 

The trained residence hall staff can 
administer first aid and CPR, assist 
sexual assault victims, and make 
referrals. 

*If any type of assault or crisis occurs 
on campus, I expect to be called out to 
the scene,” said Dr. Linda Rabold, 
director of counseling. 

In the event of a traumatic or emer- 
gency crisis, Southern can access the 
Crisis Assistance Team. 

Approximately 50 college counselors, 
community health counselors, and 
high school counselors would respond 
to the campus to offer assistance and 
counseling. 


